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Beautiful Market 
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Oklahoma is growing in all directions! 


Oil, farming, livestock, and 
growing petro-chemical, 
manufacturing and aviation 
industries are the rich sources 
of Oklahoma’s diversified and 
growing income. Few states 
are richer in variety or quan- 
tity of natural resources, min- 
erals and fuels, many of 
which are just beginning to 
be developed. 

Oklahoma is still a land of 
opportunity, on the thresh- 
old of unparalleled develop- 
ment. 

Oklahoma’s current growth 
is reflected in its record home 
and commercial construction 
and retail sales gains for 
many, many months. In fact, 
Oklahoma City has been at or 
near the top in sales gains 
among major cities for more 
than a year. It’s a growing, 


beautiful market in which 
selling effort is paying off. 

To make selling response 
go your way in Oklahoma, do 
your selling in Oklahoma’s 
statewide newspapers — The 
Oklahoman and Times — 
which keep growing with 
Oklahoma. On Sunday you 
can reach more families 
through The Daily Okla- 
homan than through any 
other Sunday newspaper in 
the entire Southwest! 


How Oklahoma Is Growing! 
(1940 vs 1954) 
Per capita Income..+ 271.7% 
Industrial 
Employment 
Manufacturing 
Wages paid 
Value of Mineral 
Production +166.4%, 
Income from Crops. + 163.5% 
Income from 
Livestock 
Retail Sales 


.+62.5% 
+445.7% 


+193.9% 
+333.1% 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


The Farmer-Stockman * WKY Radio * WKY-TV ® Represented by The Katz Agency 


HOW TO GET 
THE KETCHUP OUT OF | 
THE BOTTLE!" 


McCall’s helps Heinz promote new uses for ketchup, 
to reach an all-time high in ketchup sales! 


Advertisers know that McCall’s readers take action on ideas 
they find in the magazine. 


When H. J. Heinz Company’s advertising in McCall’s stimulated 
McCall’s readers to exciting new uses of Heinz Ketchup, 
the sales of that product zoomed to record-breaking heights. 


Mr. B. D. Graham, Vice-president in charge of Marketing, 

for The Heinz Company, says: “Our McCall’s program 

has proved to be a very important factor in accelerating 

Heinz Ketchup sales to an all-time high. In fact, since this 
advertising appeared, consumers have been taking Heinz Ketchup 
from grocers’ shelves at a faster rate than at any time in our 
vistory. Research indicates that it is by far the fastest-growing 
ketchup in the industry today.” 


What McCall’s can do for ketchup, 

it can do for your product—whether 

it is soup or soap, cigarettes or 

corn flakes, refrigerators or washing 
machines. No matter what you want 

to sell to a woman and her family, 

you'll sell more if you put your 
advertising message in front of I 
McCall’s 12,000,000 responsive readers. // 


There’s a reason for that 
responsiveness. McCall’s impact on 
women who buy is greater because an # 
editorially it is completely omer kitchen 
contemporary—reflecting all of the = 
interests of today’s woman, 
including her family. 


The ; 
life op “*tible 


*incidentally, for an easy flow of Ketchup tilt the opened bottle (about 30° 
angle), tapping the neck 3 or 4 times with the fingers of the other hand as shown. 


MeCalls.. .in over 4,500,000 homes every month 
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Take the True Pulse 
of your Medical Market 


wits tho qualified, help of thy 
STATE 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 


RECEIVED BY ninety percent of the 
physicians in State Medical Societies. 
Read early, regularly and with cordial 
attention. Scientifically respected. Locally 
influential. Viewed with the confidence 
inspired by high standards in both edi- 
torial and advertising columns. Consist- 
ently used by most successful medical 
manufacturers, whose advertising invest- 
ment returns are most carefully calculated. 

What media are better qualified to reach 
the doctor's relaxed attention than his 
own State Medical Journals — high in 
interest, readily accepted! 


YOUR LIST of State Journals, whether 
all or a few, handles as ONE PACK- 
AGE — one contract, one original 
plate per ad, one statement. 


STATE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


ALABAMA— Journal of Med., Assn. of 


ed. Soc., Journal of 
CONNECTICUT— Stote Med. Jos Journal 
DELAWARE- State Med. Journa 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Med. Annals of 
FLORIDA—Med. Assn., Journal o' 
GEORGIA—Journal of me Assn. of 
HAWAI!—Med. Journa' 
INDIANA- State Med. aad Journal of 
1OWA-—State Med. Soc., Journal of 
KANSAS—Med. Soc., Journal of 
KENTUCKY—State Med. Assn., Journal of 
LOUISIANA—State Med. Soc., Journal of 
MAINE—Med. Assn., Journal of the 
MARYLAND -State Medical Journal 
MICHIGAN - State Med. Soc., Journal of 


NEBRASKA - State Med. Journal 
NEW JERSEY—Journal of Med. Soc. of 
NORTH CAROLINA-— Med. Journal 
pg er é om Journal 
OKLAHOMA- State Med. Assn., Journal of 
SePONSYEVADHAT aed. Journal 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN—Med. Journal 

(Cole., Uteh, Wyo., New Mex., Mont.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Med. Assn., Journal of 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Journal of Med. 
TENNESSEE—State Med. Assn., Journal of 
TEXAS STATE— ye - Med. 
VIRGINIA— Med. Mon 
west VinownA died. ie 
WISCONSIN—Med. Journal 
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ADVERTISING 


Using Advertising as a Sales Tool— 
No, 22 of a Series 

Why Motorola Now Has 25% 

Of Portable Radio Set Market 


“It was an engineering attitude that gave our designers the 
idea for a new styling feature, but it took advertising to bring 
out the merchandisable characteristic which gave us a sales 
tool to break records.” Sales are up 88%. 

By James E, Herbert, General Sales Manager, Motorola Inc. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Should the Sales Chief 
Make "Solo" Calls on Customers? 


Opinion on this issue is likely to run high in its octane 
rating. The majority of the group polled by Sates MANAGE- 
MENT were firmly against the practice except in highly spe- 
cialized situations. Here 14 executives explain their votes... . 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Columbia and 6,200 Dealers 
Launch "Largest Record Club" 


Record dealers who have been taking a beating from mail- 
order club competition, now have an opportunity to “jine ’em” 
under new Columbia “you sell ’em, we serve ’em” plan. 
Big promotion is scheduled 


DESIGN 
Good Design Is an Aid to Sales 


By George A. Hinckley, General Sales Manager, Automatic 
Transportation Co. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
The Wife of a Salesman 


She may have more effect on the productivity and happiness 
of the man who sells for you than you do yourself. You'll 
want to quote Mrs. Richardson’s ideas in your salesmen’s 
bulletins. 

By Sally Richardson 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Shopsmith Thought Big at the Start, 
Now It Is Big . 


. . in home workshop tool field. Magna Engineering has 
built and sold $60 million in tools in eight years, starting on 
$30,000 capital. One reason: Three entrepreneurs determined 
to lead the field in advertising and sales promotion 


MAIL PROMOTION 


Direct Mail: Jack of All Jobs 
And Everybody's Medium 


By Janet Gibbs 70 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING STRATEGY 
Baseball Strikes Out! 


Is baseball America’s most publicized but poorly sold product? 
By Grant Jeffery 


MARKETS 
All-Time Record Seen for Year-End Sales 


Board of Analysts looks at new high wages, mammoth pur- 
chasing power, universal atmosphere of prosperity and sees 
a record-toppling final quarter for sales. 

By Peter B. B. Andrews, Consulting Economist 


PACKAGING 


Who Would Pay 30c Extra 
For Cheese to Get the Container? 


Almost everyone, it seems, because more than 100 million 
Basca aluminum tumblers have been sold in five years. Easiest 
part of the sale: to consumers of cottage cheese. Hardest part 
of the sale: to dairies, who scoffed, saw results, bought 


SALESMANSHIP 
What Makes a “Superior” Salesman? 


Buyers observe: timing of call, selling materials and back- 
grounds, idea development, personal characteristics, negative 
virtues, and following up the call 

How This Salesman Sold Me — 

No. 5 of a Series 

| Thought His Price Was Too High 


By Richard Verrill, General Sales Manager, Lone Star Boat 
Manufacturing Co. 


Requiem for “Mousetrap” 


. . « Elbert Hubbard’s fzmous mousetrap quotation, that is. 
The truth about it: It was, in a way, a hoax. Hubbard para- 
phrased it from Emerson. When phrase-lovers spread it 
about, he recognized its publicity value, but he neither acted 
it nor believed it as a statement of business principle. 

By Burton Bigelow 


SALES POLICIES 


Plymouth's "Own" Dealer Setup 
Sparks Chrysler Growth Plans 


By Lawrence M. Hughes, Feature Editor 


Can Any Company Prosper 
In a Sick Industry? 


“You bet your life it can!” says Free-wheeler Jim Legg. 
And he can prove it. In a field notoriously bound by tradition, 
Heydays Shoes sales keep going up, up, up. 

By James S. Legg, Vice-President, Heydays Shoes, Inc. ..... 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index Sales Trends (Retail) 

Comment Scratch Pad 

High Spot Cities They're in the News 

Human Side Tools for Selling 
Trends 
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Many advertising campaigns to industry 3 


> are spotty because, after space in 


selected media is bought, there is little 
budget left to fill market gaps. In this 
way important coverage of promising new 


Es and hidden markets gets left out. 


Because Industrial Equipment News 
saturates ALL 452 MARKETS in 


» industry, you can broaden and round out 


your coverage, find and sell new markets, 
at a cost of only $150 to $160 a month. 


~ Industrial 


Equipment 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company *OunoeD 1999 
Details? Send for complete DATA FILE 


read for 

only 

one reason 
PRODUCT 
INFORMATION! 
what better 
place and 
timing for 
PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING ? 


BPA 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
IN BP) . . . Affiliated with Thomas Register 


Revolutionary new 


MEMORAMA t) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
Oa ofr We Be New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


aie EDITORIAL 
. heips salesmen be -_— EDITOR Philip Salisbury 


k EXECUTIVE EDITOR . R. Hahn 
note-makers, MANAGING EDITOR ..Jdohn H, Caldwell 
action-takers! FEATURE EDITOR. ..........Lawrence M. Hughes 
ey sas ee ASS'T. MANAGING EDITOR Robert C. Nicholson 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR Alice B. Ecke 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR.............Harry Woodward 
CHICAGO EDITOR. David J. Atchison 
WASHINGTON EDITOR Jerome Shoenfeld 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH.. ; 
ASS'T. DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH... Alfred Hong 
CONSULTING ECONOMIST. .Peter B. B. Andrews 
ot ES TO ee Ralph Castenir 
COPY EDITOR 
PRODUCTION MANAGER............Mary Camp 
ASS'T. PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
Aileen Weisburgh, Virginia New 
READERS' SERVICE BUREAU.......H. M. Howard 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS ie Ingrid Larson 
Ann Di Lello 


ADVERTISING SALES 


1955 


vor EMBER 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 
MANAGER ...... . Madeleine Singleton 
. ra ‘ RECORDS & RESEARCH. ......... Ellen Knauf 
yearly file PRODUCTION MANAGER........Patricia Simon 
oo — ~w 3-year calendar DIVISION SALES MANAGERS 
} NEW YORK 16, N. Y. (386 Fourth Avenue; 
. alas. LExington 2-1760): W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
How many times have you told your sales a a McClenaghan, Randy Brown, Jr., Gerald 
men: “Plan your work, then work your tak T. O'Brien, Gordon F. Brine. 
we “ ‘ oH ’ a CHICAGO |, ILL. (333 N. Michigan Avenue; 
plan”’ for sales success? Here’s a new, con- Ca te State 2-126): ©. £. Lovejoy, Jr, W. J 
venient way to map out plans—MEMO- macy ORs . Bai ha regy GR gg eae 
a etn 2 2 e . . as e la 
RAMA, the most complete, compact, prac- A ea , Guerra, P. ©. Box 419; Woodland 23612): 
tical organizer ever. Fits neatly into your nthe Warwick S. Carpenter. 
pocket. Room on the front for an adver- ' SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ising or promotional message. Wouldn’t < P DIRECTOR R. E. Smallwood 
tet id I h yn ‘ob fi : , f ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Edward S. Hoffman 
the Memorama do a whale of a job for 7 SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER C. V. Koh! 
your sales organization ...distributors... Pm $8 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $15.00 
7 ° aaa irectory 
dealers . . . or make an ideal gift? If you <=> utienat tala SALES MEETINGS 
: . nm (quarterly, Part if of SALES MANAGEMENT); 
would like to put it to the test yourself, editorial and production office: 12/2 Chestnut 
send coupon—we’ll send a Memorama Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., Kingsley 6-3545; Philip 
FREE ( d bet 5 besolen you'll ous your Harrison, General Manager; Robert Letwin, Editor. 
an e >KS 7 
own sales team using it before long-- OFFICERS 


¢ | PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER........Raymond Bill 
customers, too!) | GENERAL MANAGER.... Philip Salisbury 
j EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES John W. Hartman 
i TREASURER... Edward Lyman Bill 
| VICE-PRESIDENTS...... C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 


Ww. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwood 

TO SALES : ' SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated 
' PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly on the first 

t x EC Ss. 3 and fifteenth except in May, September and 


November when it is published on the first, tenth 

- = — —— and twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers 

t morama yourself! + sa ge | Corp. Entered as second class matter 

ry me Y : AUTOPOINT COMPANY Mey 27 42 at the ta Office, East Stroudsburg, 

@ division of the famous CORY Corporation a., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication 

1801 Foster Avenue, Chicag’ 40, Illinois, Dept. SM-105 (printing) offices, 34 North Crystal St., East 

anes e ’ . Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to New York office. 

Yes, send me FREE Memorama for me to try out. Cony September 20, 1955 by Sales Manage- 
ent, Inc 


No strings attached. Rush coupon today 
with your business letterhead 


Name 
Company 
Title ? 


COMPANY ., AB) 
@ division of the famous CORY Corporation Street md \ 4 


1801 Foster Avenve - Chicago 40, lilinois City Zone State 


Please clip coupon to business letterhead. October |, 1955 Volume 75 No. 8 


M-m-m Good! 
Award Winner 
Big Plus 
Bright ID’s 


a 


ite lavill Sy BY i 
© Pe lisoe Oe] 


@ Warming up the public to Campbell’s new idea, 
“Soup on the Rocks” (beef bouillon over ice cubes), called 
for tasteful publicity as well as tempting advertising. So 
BBDO Public Relations helped break the ice by putting this 
new drink on some of the nation’s top menus. Here, for 
instance, is “Soup on the Rocks” at the famous Promenade 
Café of The Union News Company. Have you tried it yet? 


. “Vag? 
" rte ‘ 4 he FS i 


Detergent-Action fim plus NEW POWER / 


CHRON 


A big plas... 
exclusive with Chevron 


Noe Pow, 
we 


3 . 


© With new gasolines and a host of new features to sell, 
Standard Oil Company of California needed a campaign to 
put the story across fast. BBDO San Francisco went to work. 
Now, this “Big Plus” symbol is a familiar sight to motorists 
throughout the West. All media, merchandising and point- 
of-sale pieces carry the “Big Plus” message of “Detergent- 
Action” and New Power. Standard reports a big 


plus in sales. 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * PITTSBURGH * 
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MINNEAPOLIS * 


THE AnnwaE 
SATURDAY HEVIEW awanee 

OLS TINGUISHED AOVERTISIOG 
om TRE PUBLIC ONTEmEST 


@ A repeat winner in the annual Saturday Review 
awards for outstanding public-interest advertising is the 
“What makes a newspaper great?” series of the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune. The above ad was judged as a typical 
example of this national campaign, which, after 13 years, 
continues to hold the attention and respect of the nation’s 
leading advertising executives. By BBDO Minneapolis. 


@ Six different musical instruments hit a modern, 
youthful note in TV advertising for Schaefer beer. In each 
of these station-identification spots, a clarinet, trumpet, 
trombone, French horn, guitar or piano plays a jazz solo 
synchronized with animated lettering of Schaefer's theme, 
“For real enjoyment.” All instruments join in final chord 
while letters turn into a cool glass of Schaefer real beer. 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * HOLLYWOOD * LOS ANGELES * DETROIT * DALLAS * ATLANTA 


“John, how do you feel about 
these new services we've lined up 
for Iron Age advertisers for 1956?” 


... asked of John DeWolf, 
Vice-President, G. M. Basford Co., 
leading industrial advertising agency 


“T welcome them. I’m sure they will 
prove very valuable to us — and to our 
clients. To me, business-paper leader- 
ship requires more than just good 
editorial content and a good circula- 
tion statement. To be a leader a paper 
must also help the advertiser with his 
advertising and marketing problems. 
Your new services are a stepping up 
of this kind of help by a paper that is, 
of course, a recognized leader.” 


“What part of this Advertiser 
Service Program means the most 
to you, John?”’’ 

“Your new advertising readership 
studies — your Mills Shepard reports. 
As you well know, I’m convinced that 
this type of research can show us how 
to produce more effective advertising 
— and I’m delighted that Mills Shep- 
ard, whom I regard very highly, is 
making these studies for you. In such 
an important field as the metalwork- 
ing market, we need all the help of 
this kind that we can get.” 


“What about the Shepard Copy 


Seminars?” 


“They're an extremely valuable part 
of Mills Shepard’s service. The Re- 
ports tell us how we’ve done. It is 
from the seminars that we'll learn 
why. If you can get a group of ad men 
discussing actual readership scores 
— under the guidance of an expert 
like Mills — then you really begin to 
see what readers are looking for. You 
learn why some ads get high reader- 
ship and others on the same class of 
products don’t do so well. Learn that, 
and you learn how to make your 
advertising really effective.” 


Next, we talked to Leon J. Lieberman, 
Advertising Manager, Alan Wood Steel Co. 


“I’m with you all the way, but I’m most impressed 
with what you call ‘readership stimulation.’ Those 
new editorial front covers, highlighting what’s hot 
in metalworking — they pack a wallop. I’m in- 
trigued by the way you’ve pointed up the content 
to your four reader functions. The whole idea is 
alert, progressive. And then, when you showed 
me how you’re going to go even further, and 
reach out to the reader so he'll reach out even 
faster for the current IRON AGE — I’m very im- 
pressed. You're one of the very first business 
papers to do this kind of reader promotion.” 


Ask your IRON AGE representative 
for the full, interesting story of this 
new Advertiser Service Program. 


ne ron Age 


CHESTNUT & 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& 


Then, we quizzed Joe Vinbury, Gener- 
al Sales Manager, Abrasive Machine 
Tool Co.... 


“Like the program? Emphatically, yes! It 
represents a valuable service to advertisers. 
What rings the bell most with me? Your 
Market Research Seminars under Oliver 
Johnson’s direction. I’ve worked with Oliver 
and your research people in the past. Mar- 
ket research help is essential for someone 
in my position. Now, if I have the chance to 
sit in a room with other sales and marketing 
men with similar problems, and with Oliver 
to keep us on the beam, we trade experience 
back and forth — yes sir, that’s for me!” 


AMONG ALL 

NEW JERSEY 
CITIES WITH 
POPULATIONS 
OVER 

100,000 
Passaic-Clifton 
RANKS FIRST 

IN 

PER CAPITA 
INCOME ... 

$236 HIGHER 
THAN THE 


NATIONAL 


AVERAGE 


THE HERALD-NEWS | 
of Passaic-Clifton 


New York General Advertising Office 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17 


JAMES J. TODD, Menager 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE FLOOD... 


“A Bushel of Orchids” 
To Warm-Hearted ‘Big Business’ 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading your special 
report on the “Flooded Hurricane Victims” 
(Special Insert, SM, Sept. 1, 1955) and I 
just had to take the time to tell you that 
I feel a large orchid should go to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for its superb job of report- 
ing on this disaster and a bushel of orchids 
to the many business firms who went all 
out to alleviate the suffering of the flood 
victims. Your report is both dramatic and 
heartwarming and prompts me to ask, in 
what other country would so many com- 
panies come to the aid of so many, so fast 
as they did in this instance? . .. Again, 
my congratulations to you, your staff and 
all of the fine firms who made this story 
possible. 


J. Ellwood Ginn 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Pacific Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reading your report on the response of 
industry to the tragedy in New England 
gives one a fairly warm glow and a 
feeling that probably business isn’t so 
hard-hearted, tough-minded, and without 
heart after all. While ours was a very 
small part, we were zlad to do what we 
could... 


J. Floyd Smith 


Director of Sales 
Burry Biscuit Corp 


The insert is very well done and should 
be of extraordinary interest to your 
readers ... 


George F. Smith 


President Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Terrific job you did on that special 
flood insert in the September ist issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. That was journalism 
at its very best, and I am sure will boost 
Sates MANAGEMENT’s stature in the In- 
dustry to an even greater high. My sincere 
congratulations. 


Robert Hutton 


Director of Promotion 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Your excellent story on the “Flooded 
Hurricane Victims” was heartwarming. 


Perhaps you have already seen this 
notice that was sent with the September 
15th income tax notice by the District 
Director of Internal Revenue at Hartford, 
Conn.: 


“Attention Flood Victims: If you 
suffered a loss of income, or property due 
to the flood, your taxable income for 1955 
may not be as much as you anticipated on 
April 15, 1955 when filing your original 
declaration. 


“If your income for 1955 will be less 
(after your loss has been taken into con- 
sideration) than you estimated on April 
15th, you should file an amended declara- 
tion. 


“You can find a form on the reverse 
side of the enclosed bill to use for your 
amended declaration. 


“Any of our offices are anxious to assist 
you on any of your tax questions or prob- 
lems.” 


Russe]! Hall 


Vice-President 
The Lloyd 4. Hall Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


You were successful in covering the 
rush of supplies to the flood disaster areas 
in record time, and we were interested to 
learn what is being done. We were sorry 
to learn that your employes and your 
plant in East Stroudsburg were involved 
in this tragedy. 


William B. Nixon 


Vice-President, Sales 
Campbell Soup Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


That was a terrific article that you 
fellows put out. Having witnessed first- 
hand, both in Connecticut and in the 
New York State area the devastation, it 
was amazing what was done by com- 
panies and their sales forces who moved 
in and did a real service job. I hope we 
can use this article to demonstrate that 
there is a real service in selling. 


Robert A. Whitney 


President 
National Sales Executives, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page !2) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Thanks for the 
order, Ed. We'll ship 
it to you today.” 


Get it done now 
by telephone 


Whether the job is selling, purchas- 


ing, administration or anything else, 
the telephone is ready to help you get 
it done fast—even though the people 
you want to reach are out of town. 


So use the telephone regularly to 
keep in touch with out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects — and with your 
own sales force, branch offices and other 
company units. It’s easy to do. Per- 
sonal. Low in cost. And it gets results. 


You'll find that’s true whatever you 
“Inventory’s low on | § make, whatever you sell. Thousands of 
both items. We'll need y ws firms have proved it. We have many 
a hundred of each yA specific suggestions based on their ex- 
by Tuesday.” oi. = perience and we'd like to pass them 
along to you. Just call your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


information right now. Baltimore to Pittsburgh 

Let’s call the home office!” St. Louis to Cincinnati 
Atlanta to Chicago 
Los Angeles to Detroit 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Whatever ladies want, ladies get on 
WEEKDAY. It’s NBC’s dramatic revitalization 
of Monday-through-Friday daytime radio 
programming. And it will be a new sales 
medium of the greatest importance to advertisers. 
WEEKDAY’s fascinating flow of entertainment, 
service and news features will be timed 
specifically to the daily living patterns of the 
modern homemaker, and tailored to her 
tastes and interests. 

Hour by hour, day by day, WEEKpAY’s regular 
hosts and hostesses will introduce 

prominent service and information editors, 
news commentators and performers. 
Entertainment will range over the whole 
gamut of music, comedy and drama. A stock 
company of versatile actors will perform 
every type of play, and WEEKDAY will have 

its own group of top popular singers. 
Nationally known experts will cover, 

from the woman’s point of view, subjects 
like Child Care, Money Management, 


PREMIERE, NOVEMBER 7th 
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Health and Medicine, Fashions and . 
Beauty, Personal Relations, companion 
Show Business, Geriatrics, and Public 
age a x and 
Affairs. “Easy to listen to, easy to work to 
will be the keynote of WEEKDAY programming. counselor 
Women will get to know the time-of-day of 
WEEKDAY features, and each feature will have 
a daily change of approach and treatment. America’s 


to 


Just as MONITOR gave week-end radio a new 
significai:ce for advertisers, so WEEKDAY will 
now add significant new values to Monday- 
through-Friday daytime radio. Availabilities 
consist of one-minute and 30-second announce- 
ments and 6-second billboards; and special 
savings are possible Now through WEEKDAY’s 
Introductory Dividend Plan. 


women 


Only 15 participations on WEEKDAY will 
deliver 71% more homes than the same 
number of commercials can deliver with 


conventional daytime programming. 


Make us prove it! Call your NBC Radio 
Representative for full details. 


exciting things are happening on 


g 8 radio network ..nie« @ 
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thousands of dollars 
worth of FREE 


ADVERTISING SPACE? 


Independent Surveys Prove Every Single Container 
Shipped is Seen by Up to 1,100 People! 


Send for New FREE Book! 


om 


f your company uses shipping 
containers, this new book is a gold 
mine of valuable information. ‘“‘Ad- 
vertising on Containers’’, is packed 
with detailed information on how 
to take full advantage of shipping 
containers as a medium for highly 
effective low-cost advertising. It 
presents results of surveys and stu- 
dies on the subject. It contains 
many ideas for preparing container 
advertising. Some of the country’s 
leading companies have benefited 
greatly from Stone’s ideas on con- 
tainer advertising. You can too. 


USE THIS COUPON. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOK 


“ADVERTISING ON CONTAINERS” 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS BY 
STONE FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
“ADVERTISING ON 
CONTAINERS” 


Multi-tone Color 
Backgrounds 

A large variety of new, modern 
background textures in a wide 
range of colors can now convert 
shipping containers from drab 
boxes to prestige-building eye- 
catching packages. 


Quality Halftone Printing 
Fine detailed halftone illustrations 
can now be used on containers for 
attractive product reproduction. 


Economical Color Printing 
Practically any advertising effect 
can be hed on cortainers with new 
“Multi-Tone" printing. Even fine 
quality, 4-color illustrations have 
been succcessfully reproduced. 


stone container corporation 


4202 W. 42nd PLACE « CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation please rush me your new FREE Book, 


“Advertising on Containers.” 


LETTERS 


An inspiring story and an alert piece of 
reporting! 


May we have permission to reprint that 
portion of the flood disaster story dealing 
with the pharmaceutical industry in Med- 
ical Marketing, our external house maga- 
zine? 


Albert B. Miller 


Editor 
Medical Marketing 
Oradell, N. J. 


Thanks for an idea which inspired an 
editorial—and for covering a side of the 
flood disaster that might otherwise have 
been neglected. 


William J. Woods 


Editor 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Utica, N. Y. 


® Excerpts from Mr. Woods’ editorial 
follow: 


“The outpouring of generosity to aid 
the victims of last month’s flash floods in 
the Northeast has been so wonderfully 
generous the whole story is yet to be 
written. 


“Most of us are aware that the Red 
Cross was on the job with its trained 
crews and experienced know-how as soon 
as disaster struck. We know the Salvation 
Army and other organizations began col- 
lecting clothes and supplies . . . Civilian 
Defense units pitched in to help. We read 
of various government units putting up 
money for relief work and loans... 


“Least known perhaps is the way the 
big corporations of the country which 
had something to offer responded to the 
needs. 


“A bulletin of SALES MANAGEMENT, a 
magazine devoted to marketing matters, 
took the trouble to gather some of the 
information on industrial and distributor 
response. It is quite a report. Medical 
supply houses gathered vaccines, penicil- 
lin, bandages and other such articles from 
wherever possible, shipped them to the 
stricken areas for distribution in most 
cases without charge. Food processors and 
truckers joined the donation of free serv- 
ices to the relief agencies. 


“Here was ‘big business’ rolling up its 
sleeves and showing that a country is 
fortunate to have big businesses with the 
goods and the distribution systems and 
the heart to reach any part of the land 
with the least loss of time. No need to 
hold legislative sessions or get the red 
tape unwound—private enterprise always 
has the decks cleared because that’s the 
way it thrives and makes jobs and pays 
dividends.” 
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Pacific Coast Advertisers 


Et EA.C = IVE OEE: 


people with the 
Columbia Pacific 
Radio Network 
than with any other 


regional network 


—a full 30% 


more people than 
can be reached 
with the second 
Coast network. 
And CPRN offers 
the choicest 
availabilities. 

For a program 
that will reach 
more Coast people 
for you, call CBS 
Radio Spot Sales 


or 


Coluxrmbia Pacific 
The West’s Most Powerfui 


Etadio WMetwork 


Sources on request 


—the old formula of a 
ONE newspaper buy to cover “Detroit”’ 


is obsolete—today’s population 
figures and ABC reports prove 
conclusively that The Detroit Times 
MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 

is a “MUST” on any, every and all 
advertising schedules destined 

for the Detroit market — 

—ask any H.A:S. 

man—he will give 

you the facts as 

they exist today — 


IN THE HEART OF 
THE MICHIGAN MARKET 
(Detroit Retail Trading Area) 


—— 
SPORTS AFIELD ANNOUNCES... 
THE GREATEST EXPANSION 


PROGRAM IN ITS HISTORY! 


® We at Sports Afieid firmly believe that the boom in the sportsman’s 
market — spectacular as it is — is only just beginning. 


® We believe that the growth of fishing, hunting, boating and other 


do-it-yourself sports over the next ten years will far exceed anything 
that has gone before. 


@ That is why — starting with the October 1955 issue of Sports Afield 


— we are... 


1. Doubling the number of editorial 
nages in the feature section. 


2. Doubling our already large number 
of four-color editorial pages. 


See the new Sports Afield . . . it’s the most exciting thing in all outdoors! 


SPORTS AFIELD 


Nome gisaeiv gb S: FOR FISHING AND HUNTING 
\ He E, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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of a PENTON publication’s 
Effective Coverage 


Gathering the information for our Continuing 
Census is much like a survey you might make for 
your company. To determine what kind of plant 
it is, we first ask, ““What do they make?’ 


They tell us, and we tag it with its proper Standard 
Industrial Classification* (S.I.C.) number or num- 
bers. Now, we know in which product categories 
this plant belongs. 


Next, if there is research or designing activity, it 
will be of special significance to several of our 
publications. 


How big is the plant? Employment figures help 
STEEL, AUTOMATION and NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST determine whether the plant is 
sufficiently large to justify coverage, or how many 
copies are required to insure adequate coverage. 


Gross sales volume provides an additional yard- 
stick for measuring the plant’s buying power. 


The presence of the designing function, and the 
number of engineers, gives MACHINE DESIGN 
a further means of evaluating the engineering 
activity. 

With the major trend to decentralization, it is im- 
portant to recheck the Company’s other plants. 
(in one case there are 115 separate plant locations.) 


Operations performed provide special interest clues 
for STEEL, FOUNDRY and AUTOMATION. 


Who’s Who? Markets are people after you know 
the plants. This gives us a start on checking 
the people. 


Add it all up and you can see how this Continuing 
Census benefits you as an advertiser. It is just one 
of the many reasons why PENTON publications 
help to make good advertising more effective. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


the P EN TON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


‘i 
Why do automobile 


advertisers run more 


a 


Because the Daily News 
home coverage reaches 


the able-to-buy'households 
in the Chicago area. 


new car linage in the 


Chicago Daily News? 


In Chicago and suburbs, surveys show 
advertisers pay substantial premiums in 
newspapers other than the Daily News to 
reach the same number of Chicago’s able-to- 
buy households (tincome of $4,000 or more a 
year) you reach in the Daily News. 


See your Daily News representative for all 
the facts on the home coverage study, pre- 
pared by J. R. Brady & Associates. 


Here’s the score on new car advertising in Chicago daily newspapers 


for the first six months of 1955: 


DAILY NEWS. . . 972,808 lines 
Daily Tribune. . - 482,943" lines 
Daily American . . 386,248 lines 
Daily Sun-Times. . 299,790 lines 


*Zone Linage Included 
Source: Media Records, Inc. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
New York Detroit Miami Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 
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WIN ...PLACE and SHOW! 


The “tote” board where the “pay off” is posted 
= , leading Southern markets reads like this 
or 1954: 


MEMPHIS 
Retail Sales 


Food Sales 


i Drug Sales 


These rankings are based on total dollar 
volume by classifications in trading 
areas as defined by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


*Win, Place and Show Mem- . . . . . . 
phis — Ailente — Louisville Winning tickets in the sales race in this 


ae oe great Mid-South market—read C.A.P.S. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


THE Wosoccrcas ss se MEMPHIS PRS Bed a = 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


| SCRIP ES - WOW AAD] 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 


Any Time is KLEEN-STIK Time! 


Want to sell warmth in winter. . . 
or coolness in summer? The main 
thing is to get your message posted 
—and that’s where KLEEN-STIK 
comes in! This moistureless, self- 
sticking adhesive knows no “‘off’’ 
season—it’s always on the beam, 
keeping P.O.P. displays up where roo nen 
they’re noticed. Like these: REGULAR! 
BLACK J 
\ _ \ tight |i 4 
J 


ae 


MORE TIME FOR COFFEE 
BREAK: Now there’s no need for 
you to remember who gets “with 
sugar” or “light” or “regular.” To 
make sure office workers get their 
java and get it right, Lily-Tulip has 


B-I-G Beer Salesman 


come up with this check-list sealer. 


“Take It Home”’ is the idea behind 
this P.O.P. “jumbo” planned by ad- 
men MARSH RICONSCIUTO and 
BERNARD CROWELL of HEID- 
ELBERG BREWING CO., Ta- 
coma, Wash. And this 16-inch giant 
package cut-out, backed with all- 
over moistureless KLEEN-STIK, 
has beer-lovers taking it home “like 
sixty.”” A “prosit”’ to BOB PEAR- 
SON of 20TH CENTURY PRESS, 
Tacoma, for the cold-as-ice lithog- 
ra! ... and another to designers 
GEORGE JACOBSON and fou 
ANTONSEN of the GARDNER- 
JACOBSON agency, same city, for 
the “hot” idea. 


Loves 

a 

"Cold 
Shoulder”’ 


Here’s a big, bold job that “warms 
up” winter sales for STANDARD 
OIL CO. (INDIANA). It solved a 
tough problem of display right at the 
gas pump by cuddling close even in 
the wint’riest weather. Four easy-to- 
apply KLEEN-STIK strips hold 
the printed polystyrene panel tight 
to the metal pump surface . . . resist 
cold and dampness. WESLEY I. 
NUNN, Standard’s Ad Mgr., and 
JOHN WEBB of MAGILL-WEIN- 
SHEIMER CO., Chicago, put their 
heads together on this effective sea- 
sonal promotion. 


**Season”’ your selling with a liberal 
helping of KLEEN-STIK —great for 
window streamers, sheif edgers, 
die-cut signs, bumper strips, and 
many other P.O.P. morsels. Your 
regular printer or lithographer can 
serve up a collection of tasty ideas 
—or join our free “‘Idea-of-the- 
Month” Club by writing today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC: 


7300 W. Wilson Avenue « Chicago 3}, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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The Coffee Break: 


Boon or Bugaboo 


Coffee breaks: Butt of cartoonists’ jokes, bane of many an em- 
ployer’s existence, Nirvana to workers. They’ve become as ubiquitous 
as ice box raids and—unless a company handles them well—almost 
as disrupting. 


We've been talking to Norman Lebhar, manager, Service Products 
Department, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. We sought out Mr. Lebhar 
because here at SALES MANAGEMENT our coffee arrives in Lily cups 
which, like the picture on this page, have a top with a check list. This 
simple device—and Lily now manufactures no other types since it 
introduced this No. 10-8 last year—helps to expedite things. We 
wondered if Lily mightn’t have some solutions to other knotty coffee 
break problems. 


Lebhar is a mine of information on the subject. He proudly took 
us out and showed us a small unit which looks like the conventional 
water cooler. This is the Hot and Cold unit recently introduced by 
the Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus O. The unit, says Lebhar, 
is the answer to the prayers of small organizations that can’t utilize 
usual channels for coffee breaks. For it dispenses both hot and cold 
water. All that’s needed to provide employes with a coffee bar is a 
jar of instant coffee. (The unit has a special dispenser on the side 
which holds hot coffee cups and cups for cold water.) Lily is natural- 
ly interested in the success of the unit since Ebco uses regulation 
Lily cups with it. Ebco’s boon plugs into any wall outlet and, with a 
bottled water container on top, no water outlet is needed. It'll also 
be in demand by motels (who might hand each departing guest a 
free cup of coffee) and gas stations. 


Lebhar says the solution to your particular coffee break problem 
depends en two things—the size of your office and its location. If you 
have a large number of employes and you're located in or near a 
large city, the happiest solution is to use one of the many local cater- 
ing services who take over the whole job in a workmanlike way. 
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j 
L . 


Guided by the Consumer Panel, one media dollar again buys 
three “‘people’”’ but reaches prospects for this many sales . . . 


Without the guidance of the Consumer Panel, one media dollar 
buys three “‘people”’ who are prospects for this many sales . . . 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 


Consumer Panel shows 


who your prospects are... how best to reach them! 


On the surface, two advertising me- 
diums may often seem equally geod live . . 


heavy-user families . . . where they 


number of their very best prospects 
. how big they are... . age 
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choices for your product, in terms of 
the number of people or families 
reached per dollar. 


But, underneath they often are 
not equally good in reaching your 
product’s best potential customers. 


The J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany Consumer Panel quickly 
points out hidden differences in 
media audiences. 


For example, in the case of a 
client who sells a packaged product 
through supermarkets: the Con- 
sumer Panel confirms the obvious 
impression that almost everybody 
uses this type of product. 


But, it also tells us that a specific 
kind of family is the heaviest user 
... that only 22% of total families 
account for 60% of the industry’s 
sales. The panel describes these 


1955 


group of the housewife. It tells us 
that here.income is not important. 


Then the Panel shows that the 
audience for one medium contains, 
for example, 30% more families in 
this “best prospect’’ category than 
the other medium. 

Thus, because the Consumer 
Panel provides an accurate picture 
of both product market and media 
audiences, it is possible to choose 
the medium which gives the client 
his best sales potential. 

It is no longer a case of buying 
simply “‘people’’ or “families.”’ It is 
possible to select as a target—‘‘Car 
owners,’’ ‘“‘heavy users of cold 
cream,’’ and other specific prospects. 

Choice of the better buy between 
two given magazines or television 
shows is made with greater ac- 
curacy. CKents reach the greatest 


‘ 


for the least amount of money. 


If you would like to know more about 
the ways the J. Walter Thompson 
Company Consumer Panel serves our 
clients, write tous. You will be interested 
in how the Panel’s 5,500 families—an 
accurate cross-section of the country’s 
buying power—report to us a day-by- 
day written record of their purchases 
... how these always up-to-date reports 
help clients find new customers, direct 
their sales promotion dollars, analyze 
the effectiveness of special offers and so 
on. Write: J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, S10, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Other offices in: Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, 
Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Sydney, Melbourne 


... Spending 


$7,000,000,000 


HE Index of Buying Power 

in the $7 billion dollar Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry is 
as simple as ABC—the 16,302 
ABC circulation (net paid May 
7,.1955 issue) of The Packer— 
the industry’s complete weekly 
Newspublication. 


These growers, shippers, dis- 
tributors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables depend on The Packer for 
up-to-the-minute news of crops, 
market conditions, forecasts 
and new developments in their 
industry. Regular Packer read- 
ers represent better than 85% 
of the industry’s buying power. 


The Packer’s growing circu- 
lation figures are an accurate 
index, too, of the progress made 
by this high-buying, ready- 
spending industry. Right now 
they indicate that in the past 
year the number of the top-buy- 
ing-power leaders has increased 
by 1,182...better than half a bil- 
lion dollarsin additional buying 
power for Packer advertisers! 


If you have something to sell 
to any or all parts of the Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
... the time is ripe now... and 
The Packer will deliver your 
message directly to the men 
who make the decisions. 


THE PACKER 


201 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 
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These caterers arrive at a specified time each day——either morning or 
afternoon or both—-with traveling carts holding coffee, cream, buns, 
hot chocolate and tea. No one need leave his desk to get coffee. But 
most caterers do not like to handle offices of less than 50 people. So 
sometimes a solution must be worked out where the caterer will handle 
the entire floor of a building and you share his services with several 
small companies. 


If you find there are no caterers available, you should investigate 
the large coffee vending machines which operate like soft drink ma- 
chines but dispense coffee in any of its guises—with or without cream 
and sugar. 


But there is always the very small office or the one which, for 
exceptional reasons, can’t use any of these methods. Lebhar suggests 
that a coffee monitor be appointed. This monitor will take charge of 
ordering coffee and having it sent in. The only advantage gained is 
that just one person is involved. It’s better than the whole staff 
picking up and deserting the office in favor of the drug store. 


But Lebhar is optimistic about a new corporation, Coffee-Ette of 
America, Pittsburgh. This company will serve coffee to office staffs 
on a fee basis. It works like this: Through its local franchisers the 
Coffee-Ette people take over your coffee problem by installing in 
your offices a handsome cabinet filled with all the requisites for a 
coffee break. There’s a hot water heater, cups—by Lily—napkins, 
instant coffee, sugar, cream. For non-coffee drinkers the cabinet also 
holds tea and instant hot chocolate. Operators will each have 60 
locations to service and will make frequent calls to keep the cabinet 
stocked. At the moment the company is operating east of the Missis- 
sippi but plans to go national. 


Bread on water? No—coffee! 


And, adds Lebhar with a gloating smile . . . companies that provide 
the service gratis to employes will find that the coffee they’ve scattered 


on office waters will indeed come back. The whole deal is tax de- 
ductible! 


Lily feels that the coffee break is here to stay and if you’ve held 
off installing an office operation you’re not only running against the 
tide, you’re being foolish. Experts in efficiency have done extensive 
research on the subject and proved that the time consumed in drinking 
a cup of coffee is repaid in a marked upturn in efficiency. Further- 
more, a recent survey of close to 350 Chicago firms disclosed that 
nearly 90% were giving coffee breaks to their employes. 


But here are some suggestions for your company, based on the 
experience of Pan-American Coffee Bureau in helping other organiza- 
tions to handle coffee breaks: Set aside adequate space and serving 
facilities; have some supervision; set a regular time for the breaks 
and stick to it ; stagger the breaks, particularly if a substantial number 
of employes is involved. And insist, if you use a caterer, on service 
and quality coffee. 


For those die-hards who claim that coffee in paper cups tastes 
terrible, Lily has the final word: Now on the market is Lily’s newest 
cup, the China-Cote. This is a cup coated with a special plastic which 
eliminates any real or fancied paper taste. Coffee will not stain it and 
because of the coating there is no seepage. And it costs only 10% 
more than the usual cup. 


What does Lily do about its own coffee-break? The company has 
found that the simplest system for its employes is to have a local 
cafeteria come in each morning with all the necessities. From 8:30 
until 11 coffee is served on one of the office’s floors and Lily says its 
people do not take advantage of the privilege. 


Now will you give in on coffee breaks? 
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A New Concept in Flight 


1955 


Air travelers all over the world have shown 

a decided preference for the Viscount, world’s first 
turbo-prop airliner! They prefer its exceptional 
speed and high degree of silence and smoothness. 
They agree — it’s truly a new concept in flight! 
For example: Though in service for only 11 weeks, 
Capital Viscounts already carry more passengers 
non-stop between Washington and Chicago 
than any other airliners. 

The Viscount is now serving Chicago, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and 

Norfolk. Next month 


Detroit and Cleveland — 


expanded service to other 


Capital cities soon. 


SWIFT, SMOOTH, SILENT, SURE 


What else gets you retailer 


~ ASTON SAFETY | 


SAFETY CHEC 


in automotive, for example aon The photograph above was taken last May in Easton, Md. 
It could have been made in New Bern, N. C., or any one of 
st ae : the 422 cities that took part in the 1955 National Safety 
A? — " scf c , . : he 
© 422 cities participated in latest safety Check Program co-sponsored by LOOK Magazine, the Na- 
checks co-sponsored by LOOK tional Safety Council and the Inter-Industry Highway 
: Safety Committee. 
Over 400 cities! And this community-wide program was 
initiated just two years ago in one city— New Castle, In- 
many as last year diana—where 3,400 cars were checked. 


@ 1,421,000 cars were inspected . . . twice as 


This year, 1,421,000 cars passed through the inspection 
lanes—twice as many as in 1954. Twenty per cent of these 
cars failed on one or more points, giving a powerful boost 
pairs to pass to sales of parts, accessories and new cars, too. 


@ One out of every five cars needed dealer re- 
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response like 


In liquor . . . at the height of the 


ad 
Christmas buying season, hundreds of 


stores will send to their customers hun- 


ie i i ne {} 
’ a i3¢ m = Y= = : dreds of thousands of brochures featur- 
-. ; . E ing LOOK-advertised brands. These 
ae : . . : brands will have the competitive advan- 
Mies ~ te —_r tage of special retail promotion. 
. aX ’ . 


Sponsoned by : ‘ ae In fashions - « » two statements 


ERINDISTRY HGHWAY SAFETY COUNCIL ) bays: “A quarter-page ad in LOOK sold 
54,575 dresses for us.” ($816,625 retail 
LOOK MAGAZINE Na : eae sahex , Koret of California pose eA 


quarter-page ad in LOOK sold 143,888 


P” NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL , : fis iE units for us.” ($1,582,768 retail value.) 


* SS 

: ’ a In food ... already this year, the 
“ : nation’s retailers have bought a million 
A Ay. : lines of local advertising tying in with 
: LOOK promotions, giving participating 
brands millions of additional reader im- 
pressions. Three big food promotions are 

coming up in 1956. 


In menswear .. . even LOOK has 
been amazed at the enthusiasm shown by 
retailers who tied in with LOOK’s “Back 
to School” promotion. These retailers, 
competing for LOOK’s merchandising 
award, still are pouring in data on their 
results. Ask to see this information. 


In drugs . +. proof of LOOK’s mer- 
chandising ability is dramatically pre- 
sented in a new book: “LOOK ... For 
Greater Drugstore Sales.” Send for your 
copy of this documented case history of 
the most successful magazine drug mer- 
chandising program ever conducted. 


in appliances |. . LooK’s second 
annual Mother’s Day promotion, geared 
to sell all appliances on a store-wide ba- 
sis, is planned for April selling. LOOK’s 
first such promotion made appliance his- 
tory. It will pay manufacturers to inves- 
tigate this opportunity now. 


LOOK’s attention to what interests motorists and the re- 
tailers servicing them continues all year round. For exam- 
ple, the October 4 issue introduces LOOK’s 19,500,000 read- 
ers to the new Certified Automotive Service Budget Plan. 
This “C-A-S Budget Plan” will enable millions of motorists 
who lack ready cash to finance needed repairs. LOOK arti- 


cles like this build service and parts business for automo- 
tive dealers throughout America. q) 


For details on how this kind of retailer response can help 
you, write to Dick Harmel, Merchandising Manager, 
LOOK, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


moves merchandise ... FAST 
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COMMENT 


He Who Hesitates .. . 


With the purchase of “The Adventures of Robin Hood,” which 
went on the air over 94 CBS-TV stations, September 26, Johnson 
& Johnson ended a four-year search for a television property that 
would combine the best in entertainment value and stand out as a 
powerful vehicle for sales and merchandising messages. 


The decision to buy Robin Hood was made in an hour. “i had 
lots of things to do that day in New Brunswick, N. J.,” says E. G. 
Gerbic, vice-president in charge of merchandising and advertising, 
“but our advertising agency, Young & Rubicam, told me over the 
telephone that they had something good in the vault—the new English 
serial film, Robin Hood. So I went over and looked at it, and 
wrapped it up in less than an hour.” 


The decision, though made in an hour, was not a snap decision. 
“We know that Robin Hood,” says Gerbic, “is loaded with mer- 
chandising possibilities.” Gerbic’s sales instincts obviously are correct 
because a week before the show went on the air in the U.S., Charac- 
ter Merchandising had issued 30 licenses. Says Gerbic: “We are out 
to build a new popular figure.” To do it, Johnson & Johnson is 
“spending three times as much on television as before.” 


“The Adventures of Robin Hood,” sponsored alternately by John- 
son & Johnson and Wildroot Co., Inc., is expected to snatch the 
kids from Davy Crockett’s bull’s-eye. 


Johnson & Johnson does not hesitate to be bold in advertising 
investments. The company was ready and willing to be sold on a 
major television show for four years. Johnson & Johnson, a major 
all-media advertiser, has increased its over-all advertising budget 
100% since 1951. More important, Johnson & Johnson can now 
happily contemplate the pay-off. 


Despite the competition of a dozen manufacturers, in the case of 
plastic adhesive bandages alone, Johnson & Johnson bandages today 
holds 74% of the market. But perhaps of more significance is the 
expansion of the bandage market itself. It has paralleled the growth 
of Johnson & Johnson’s accelerated advertising drive, increasing by 
76% since 1951. 


Note to media sales chiefs: How many other Johnson & Johnsons 
are there waiting, eagerly waiting as a matter of fact, for you to 
give them an opportunity to buy a big spectacular promotional vehicle? 


Tarnishes Your Reputation 


One of the charges leveled against the American press, with special 
vigor on occasions, is that the press allows itself to be dominated by 
advertisers. The reason the charge has not been sustained is because 
both advertisers and media realize that such a situation is bad business 
for both of them, and that the public wouldn’t allow itself to be 
kidded for long. There are few attempts. 


Every once in a while, though, an individual, probably operating 
from over-weening ego, opens his employer up to the charge of at- 
tempting to get a story published, without regard to its editorial 
merit. Just such a letter was sent out September 7 by the executive 
vice-president of a multimillion-dollar advertising agency on behalf 
of one of his clients who had just been promoted to a newly created 
post of sales manager in charge of advertising for a popular and 
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How Graphic Calculator 
serves leading industries 


«be of the best 


SALES TOOLS 


we have ever had” 


The Caterpillar Earthmoving Calculator 
presents 20 variables in one simple-to-read 
slide . . . and Caterpillar customers figure 
costs in minutes. Time consuming charts, 
complicated tables and extensive figuring 
are eliminated ...the correct answer is 
set up on the slide. 

Custom-designed by GRAPHIC, this 
calculator has played an important part in 
Caterpillar’s sales program for ten years. 
It is ‘*. . . one of the best sales tools we have 
ever had,” reports Mr. R. D. Evans, Asst. 
Manager of Caterpillar’s Sales Develop- 
ment Division. 

Hundreds of companies, in every indus- 
try, have found that GRAPHIC visual aids 
are remarxable sales stimulators. What- 
ever your need... calculators to solve 
customers’ problems . . . selectors to help 
them choose your product . . . demonstra- 
tors to show your product . . . or visualizers 
to aid in using your product... let us 
show you how a GRAPHIC DEVICE can 
solve your problem. Just mail the coupon 
today, without obligation, 


Show it... tell it...sell it 
with custom-designed 
CALCULATORS 
SELECTORS 
DEMONSTRATORS 
Since 1934 VISUALIZERS 


GRAPHIC CALCULATOR CO. 
633 Plymouth Court, Dept. $-105 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


GRAPHIC CALCULATOR CO. 

633 Plymouth Court, 

Dept. S-105, Chicago 8, lil. 

Please rush free folders which show how 
GRAPHIC DEVICES can be profitable in 
my business. 

NAME 
COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 
ADDRESS. 
ee ee 


WHICH DOES YOUR SALESMAN GET... 
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OK ? 


Salesmen sometimes neglect to sell the PA on their 
product, and their company as a supplier. What hap- 
pens then is very simple. The order goes to a com- 


petitor. That's a “K.O.”! 


Successful salesmen, on the other hand, sell the PA 
first, last and always. They know that two buying 
groups have to be sold — not only plant executives, 
but purchasing executives,.too. To get the order, 
they know they need the Purchasing Agent’s “O.K.” 


If you sell an industrial product ... 


.....or KO? 


Advertising can help you sell the PA and keep him 
sold. That's why so many leading industrial adver- 
tisers use PURCHASING Magazine. 


Since 1915, Purcuasinc has been the PA’s own mag- 
azine — the unchallenged leader in its field. Proof 
of the value of its editorial service and its high read- 
ership is Purcuasinc’s high renewal rate — 80.9°%! 
And PurcHAsING Magazine gives you the greatest 
available coverage of industrial purchasing agents. 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


PURCHASING 
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A CONOVER -MAST PUBLICATION 
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favorably known make automobile. The agency executive's letter was 
addressed to the newspaper advertising manager: 


“Attached is a copy of a very important, news release today sent 
to your editorial department by the ————. . . . May I take this 
opportunity to ask a special favor of you regarding this item. You 
will note that the story concerns itself with an individual representing 
a regular advertiser in your newspaper 
express our sincere appreciation to you for your cooperation in regard 
to - — newspaper advertising during the past year. As we are 
about to launch our 1956 model campaign we again are turning to 
newspapers of America as a primary medium. . . . I sincerely hope 
that you will assist us in seeing that the attached news item receives 
prompt attention in your paper.” 


We sincerely hope that the new sales manager did not ask, hint, 
or suggest that such a release be sent to any publication. The things 
that his company are doing make legitimate news every day. It gets 
printed, too, on its merits. We suggest that he will come to realize 
that his own newsworthy activities will be reported, too. Sales execu- 
tives, in general, are gregarious, well-liked and well-thought-of people. 
They take pride in selling products or services on merit. Let it always 


be. 


How to Get Talked About 


Not since the early days of Amos ’n Andy, when it was possible 
to walk down the street and not miss a line of their dialogue because 
all the sets in the block were tuned in on the program, has a program 
been talked about as much as “The $64,000 Question.” 


So a program-rating firm, Sindlinger & Co., Inc., is right on the 
button in announcing its new technique for determining the popularity 
of television programs. We won’t go into the details of how the 
ratings are arrived at, but the current television programs being 
“talked about” and recommended by one viewer to another are: 

Rank Television Program 

1 $64,009 Question 

Dunninger 
Jane Wyman Show 
People Are Funny 
Frankie Laine Show 
Lawrence Welk Dodge Show 
Fireside Theatre 
Groucho Marx Show 
Guy Lombardo Time 
Strike It Rich 


oo wonoem?a & WwW N 
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Who is Your Competitor? 


Most of us are inclined to forget it, from time to time, that our 
principal competitor is not the fellow who is in the same line of busi- 
ness we are. The latest sales executive to remind us of this fact is 
Fred S. Lounsbury, sales manager, Community Division, Oneida Ltd., 
silversmiths, who says, “Your big competition is not the jewelry store 
across the street, but the appliance dealer, the hardware dealer, the 
liquor dealer and the automobile dealer in your town who is doing 
everything possible to get a piece of what used to be your gift market.” 
A sound reminder to jewelers and a sound reminder to each of us. 
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Are these your competitors? 
. . . They're selling 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


to the aviation industry 


Adams-Rite Manufacturing Co. 

Adel Precision Products Div., General 
Metals Corp. 

Alar Products, Inc. 

The Aro Equipment Corp. 

Axelson Manufacturing Company, 
Aircraft Division 

Barber-Colman Company 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Pacific Division 
Products Division 
South Bend Division 

Borg-Warner Corporation, Pesco Products 
Division 

Breeze Corporations, Inc. 

Clifford Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland P tic Tool C 

Chiksan Company 

The Cornelius Company 

Clary Corp., Aircraft Div. 

Century Controls Corporation 

Chandler-Evans, Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Eastern Industries, Inc. 

Fluid Regulators Corporation 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation 

Fletcher Aviation Corp. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, 
Stratos Division 

General Controls 

General Motors Corporation, Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division 

Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 

Houdaille Aviation 

Hydro-Aire, Inc. 

Holley Carburetor Co. 

James-Pond-Clark 

Koehler Aircraft Products Co. 

Lear, inc., Lear-Romec Division 

The MB Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

The New York Air Brake Company, 
Watertown Division 

Patushin Aviation Corporation 

Pacific Scientific Co. 

Purolator Products, Inc. 

Parker Aircraft Company 

Republic Manufacturing Co. 

Red Lion Cabinet Co., Redco Tool Division 

Rhodes Lewis Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation, South 
Wind Division 

Si ds Aer jes, Inc. 

The Steel Products Engineering Company 

Surface Combustion Corporation, 
Janitrol Division 

Sargent Engineering Corporation 

Teleflex Incorporated 

United Aircraft Products, Inc. 

Vard 

Vickers Incorporated, Division of The 
Sperry Corporation 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Weston Hydraulics Limited 


These companies and huzdreds of other 
aviation suppliers are stimulating 
sales with inquiries and leads from 
their advertising in AVIATION AGE— 
the industry’s TECHNICAL magazine. If 
you want to get results in the aviation 
market, see page 35. 


Q: What do you mean by “class” in America’s 
Class News Magazine? 


A: We mean “class” American Style—a class of 
readers marked not by ancestry but by business 
attributes and career accomplishments today. 
They are brought together in a single audience 

by their common interest in the way we alone 
report the news which affects their business 

and personal plans and decisions. 


Q: Well, I agree that you give us the quality 
coverage we need. But we need volume, too. 


A: Most businesses find that a relatively small 
percentage of their customers account for a 
major share of their volume. That’s true of nearly 


Amoatas Class News 


NOW MORE THAN 725,000 NET PAID CIRCULATION ...A MARKET NOT DUPLICATED BY ANY OT 
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all buying. For example, Federal Reserve figures 
show that three-fourths of new car sales to 
individuals are made to the upper-income third of 
the nation’s families. And our new market study 
of known new car buyers* shows that our 
magazine, which goes to about one in every 
hundred U.S. families, goes to one in seven 
families buying new cars—one in three buying 
high-price cars! 

This buying power stems from the high salaries 
commanded by their important jobs in business, 
industry, government and the professions. 

That’s why “U.S.News & World Report’s” 
quality coverage means volume sales—whether 
what you sell is for business use, or for personal 
and family needs. ste 


New Automobiles Today,” the report 
q i\ | of a study of 18,000 known buyers 
S. New ’ FOR of new cars sold to individuals — 
\\. 1,000 of each principal make. 
A Repor® A For your copy, write our advertising 
& worl offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 


Magazine 


HER MAGAZINE IN THE FIELD Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Washington. 
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AMERICA’S 10" TV MARKET 
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WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PENNA. NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION Clair McCollough, Pres. 


The WGAL-TV multi-city market area is comprised 
of 912,950 TV sets owned by 3% million people who 
have $5% billion to spend each year. For maximum 


sales in a multi-city market, advertise on WGAL-TV. 


Representatives: M E E K E R TV, | N > s 
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MAKING IT EASIER TO BUY 


SM’s editors are gazing into many crystal balls these 
days as they prepare features of the November 10 issue 
which will study where we've come from since 1945 
and then take a look at where we are likely to be in 
1965. One thing seems dead certain for 1965—and that 
is much more leisure. It’s expected that the work week 
will range from 32 to 37 hours and that we will all be 
paid more money for less work. 


Those industries, retail establishments and services 
which cater to man’s leisure moments will have an even 
greater bonanza than at present. 


Smart operators in those fields are making a number of 
moves currently which are designed to make it still easier 
for people to buy. The movement has even gone so far 
that now you can walk up to certain moving pictur 
theaters and say, “Charge it.” The Stanley Warner 
Cinerama Corp. has started a charge plan for all Cinerama 
theaters under which any person holding a major gasoline 
or air travel charge card, American Hotel Credit Cor- 
poration’s Travelcard, Chekard or Trip-Charge card can 
charge everything except the popcorn. 


; The Winchester Division of the Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. has worked out with its dealers the first time- 
payment plan ever offered by a major firearms manufac- 


TRENDS 


turer. A down payment as small as 10% will give you 
all the thrill and pride (as they put it) of “bagging the 
season’s first mallard or buck with the world’s finest 
sporting firearm.”’ Through the easy, flexible Winchester 
time-payment plan the buyer can take up to 20 months 
to’ pay the balance. 


It looks as though the U. S. minting offices will not 
need to turn out as much money from this point on be- 
cause cash payments are likely to become the exception 
rather than the rule! The Sheraton Hotels, for example, - 
not only give you credit privileges at their hotels but also 
in non-Sheraton Hotels in many cities and in scores of 
department stores, women’s specialty stores, men’s spe- 
cialty stores and sporting goods stores throughout the 
country. Wives of salesmen and traveling sales executives 
should welcome that one; no longer will shortage of cash 
be a good excuse for failure to bring the little wife a 
present when they return from road trips. 


And speaking of easy buying: the trend throughout the 
country is toward higher-price goods. They are moving 
best, according to retailers all over the country. As the 
Research Institute of America puts it, “People are more 
value-conscious than price-conscious nowadays.” So if 
you have a line which includes several price ranges, put a 
special push behind the quality lines. 


"IDIOT WORK" 


The recent SALES MANAGEMENT piece about getting 
rid of idiot work brought many repercussions. One reader, 
feeling that he was ideally fitted to take over details from 
a top sales head, tried to advertise his services under the 
“idiot” heading, but the staid New York Times refused 
to accept the copy. 


Idiot work, of course, is detail work that someone else 
could do, and we were reminded of it the other day in 
reading a report published by the American Institute of 
Management about the Fruehauf Trailer Co. This com- 
pany is rated by the organization as “excellently managed” 
and is given a particularly high rating for its sales vigor. 
A sound customer relations program, from the initial 
point-of-purchase contact to the continual servicing of 
equipment, has gained the company an enviable national 
reputation. And the careful selection of top-level sales 
executives has created a sound balance among the various 
facets of the sales function. 


“The vice-president in charge of sales is teamed with 
two assistants—a general sales manager and a director of 
branch operations. In this way the top sales executive is 
free of incumbering detail and released for broad sales 
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and policy planning, while his associates direct the depart- 
ment through a line and staff organization. The three 
principal executives in sales thus complement each other, 
forming a well-integrated, hard-driving and efficient force. 
Numerous other excellently managed companies have 
adopted this same team approach to sales management, 
particularly where the sales effort lends itself to specializa- 
tion and departmentalization by function.” 


But the sales department of Fruehauf doesn’t get off 
without criticism in this analysis. “The Institute considers 
the company’s advertising expenditures unrealistic at times, 
in that they fluctuate in phase with variations in sales. 
This does not reflect the sound, long-term planning ap- 
parent in other areas of the company’s sales effort and 
should receive management’s attention.” 


THE PAPER-MATE JACKPOT 


Papers carried the story the other day that the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. had signed a contract to buy the Paper- 
Mate Co., Inc., for the tidy sum of $15,500,000. 


If Paper-Mate isn’t a story in the richest American 
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tradition, we never heard one. We all remember the rash 
of ball point pens which sold all the way from seven cents 
up to $125. Would they, or would they not, write under 
water? There was a time, shortly after the war, when 
nearly every school child and adult had several of them— 
and were lucky if there was one which worked. There 
came a buyers’ revulsion, and stores couldn’t sell them 
for even seven cents. 


But out in California a man had a dream—of an im- 
proved product and a masterful promotion hook. The 
hook was an endorsement by leading bankers. In city 
after city the Paper-Mate people ran pages of endorse- 
ments by local bankers, and within less than two years 
the distribution and advertising became national. 


The achievements of Mr. Frawley and his associates 
would have been outstanding at any period. But they 
were doubly so because they were made in an industry 
which was scraping bottom. 


SALES MANAGERS AND 
THEIR CADILLACS 


Is there anything more fascinating than trying to figure 
out what causes the other fellow to act as he does? What 
makes him buy? What makes him refuse to buy? The 
whole wide field of motivation research will take a lot 
more exploration before we get the answers to many 
marketing questions, althcugh tremendous progress has 
been made in recent years. 


DRAMATIZING YOUR PRODUCT — In this case it’s a 
market, the San Diego area, which is being dramatized 
by the San Diego Union and Evening Tribune through 
a 136-square foot, two-ton map which was shown last 
week at the Ambassador Hotel, New York, as part of a 
four-city presentation. San Diego proudly acclaims itself 
the fastest growing major city in the nation. The map 
encompasses 9,000 square miles as seen from an altitude 
of 30,000 feet. Wallace F. Hamilton, designing artist, 
traveled 30,000 miles by foot, horseback and car to insure 
accuracy of detail at a map scale of 1-1/3 inch to the 
mile. At left center in the photograph above, designer 
Hamilton is demonstrating the electric light control 
board which has push buttons to illuminate scores of 
interesting points. Alongside, is Kenneth Flood, adver- 
tising director of the newspapers. 
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One of the leading practitioners in the field is Pierre 
Martineau; director of research of the Chicago Tribune. 
The other day he made a talk before the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in which he pointed out that the 
conscious motives are confined te a very tiny arc of the 
circle of conduct. The feeling, tone, and emotional values 
attached in association to ideas, persons, acts, situations 
and prejudices, motivate our daily lives much more than 
thinking does. He goes on to say, “There are powerful 
motives which are tinged with social derogatives. We 
just aren’t going to admit either to strangers or to our- 
selves that we are behaving through envy or jealousy or 
imitation or social striving or exhibitionism or greed. 


“The Cadillac has become America’s symbol of 
achievement for the man who climbed to the top. The 
president of the company who has had money and social 
position for at least one generation drives an Oldsmobile 
or a couple of Fords. But the sales manager or advertising 
manager who worked his way up the hard way drives the 


Cadillac.” 


It’s unfair to Mr. Martineau to single out just a few 
paragraphs from a well organized talk, but we were so 
intrigued by his assumption that every sales manager 
drives a Caddie, we couldn’t resist the temptation to quote. 


WHAT THE AIR WAVES ARE SAYING 


A recent A. C. Nielsen Co. report uses the Seattle- 
Tacoma area for sampling radio listening. In June they 
found that Saturdays at 6 p.m., 38,000 homes were using 
home radios while another 68%, or 26,000 families, were 
using car radios. Radio station rate structures are based 
on home radios; those in cars are considered a “bonus.” 


The same A. C. Nielsen report shows that currently 
the average TV home watches programs four hours, 18 
minutes per day, which is 19 minutes more than the same 
period last year. During the hours from 7 to 11 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, the percentage using TV went 
up from 39.2 last year to 45.9 this year. 


In Chicago the research department of the Tribune 
interviewed people while they were actually watching TV 
programs and found that in two out of three shows during 
heavy viewing periods on two big weekday nights, more 
than half of the television audience were unable to 
identify the sponsor of the program. Representative pro- 
grams and their identification percentages were: Stude- 
baker and Packard (TV Reader’s Digest) 38.1; Good- 
rich Tires and Carnation milk (Burns & Allen) 43.9; 
Dow Chemical (Medic) 42.6; Westinghouse (Studio 
One) 57.8; General Foods (December Bride) 41.8; 
Procter & Gamble (1 Love Lucy) 58.5; Thomas J. 
Lipton Co. (Godfrey’s Talent Scouts) 81.5. . . . 7,140 
interviews were made on two nights, and the size of the 
sample for each program of one half hour or more 
exceeded Advertising Research Foundation minimum 
standards by approximately 50%. 


An interesting by-product of the Chicago study is this: 
73.1% of all male viewers were watching TV only, with 
the balance sharing viewing time with reading, eating, 
drinking, dozing, talking, visiting, etc. But only 62.8% 
of Chicago females were giving total attention to TV. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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You Need AVIATION AGE 


—Aviation’s Technical Magazine 


In AVIATION AGE you reach both important parts of the 
aviation mechanical equipment market... the original 
equipment market consisting of aircraft, engine and com- 
ponent equipment manufacturers and military aviation 
development commands...and your replacement and main- 
tenance market made up of airlines, business aircraft, service 
operators and military aviation operating commands. 

Within each of these aviation groups, AVIATION AGE 
takes your product story to the Technical Management 
Men who evaluate, specify and select mechanical equip- 
ment as well as other products, materials, equipment and 
services. 


AVIATION AGE provides a technical information 
service—including important editorial treatment of 
mechanical equipment—for aviation’s Technical 
Management Men, covering: 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - DESIGN ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING - AVIATION OPERATIONS 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 

Technical advertising fits in with this technical editorial 
environment. About two thirds of the 100,000 inquiries 
we receive a year are in response to such advertisements. 
If you have a story to tell about the specific properties, 
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specifications and performance of your mechanical equip- 
ment for the aviation industry—emphasize it! When you 
get technical, you’re talking the language of aviation’s 
Technical Management. : 

And note this: over 50 of your competitors, all with 
similar marketing goals, are now successfully using 
AVIATION AGE...drawing hundreds of inquiries and 
sales leads every month. 

To get thorough coverage of your aviation market and 
inquiries from the men who specify mechanical equipment 
in aviation, use AVIATION AGE—the only magazine spe- 
cifically designed for Aviation’s Technical Management. 


Aviation Age 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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The magazine of Aviation’s 
Technical Management 


Can Any 


Company 
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Sick Industry ? 
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NONCONFORMIST: Jim Legg has trebled sales in three years 

. all because he despises resistance to change. The rocking 
chair belongs to fictional “Humphrey Smith,” whose bulletins have 
a feverish readership among customers and prospects. 


"You bet your life it can!" says Free-wheeler Jim Legg. 


And he can prove it. In a field notoriously bound by 
tradition, Heydays Shoes sales keep going up, up, up. 


BY JAMES S. LEGG 
Vice-President, Heydays Shoes, Inc.* 


Today, October 1, our men are 
going out with samples of our spring 
line, instead of waiting until Novem- 
ber 1, the traditional date for intro- 
ducing spring and summer shoes. 

The line is 30% shorter. I'll tell 
you why in a few minutes. 

These, and other phases of our op- 
eration, have been called ‘“revolution- 
ary,” (revolutionary in the sense that 
we're doing many things contrary to 
established practice in our industry) 


*St. Louis. 


but for three years, now, we've been 
using revolutionary methods. 


If we seem to believe in revolution, 
it’s because we’ve been showing con- 
sistent net sales increases every year 
while the industry as a whole has 
been going down. 

Our record looks like this: 1952 
was 56% over 1951; 1953, 37% 
more than 1952; 1954, 23% over 
1953, and 1955 was up 15.8% for 
the first six months—an_ increase 
which will be slightly healthier by 


year-end as the mail orders coming in 
daily are about one-third more than 
this same period a year ago. Not only 
are there more in number, but each 
is larger, typical of a better economic 
condition and increased consumer ac- 
ceptance of the product. 

Heydays new account list jumped 
from 72 in the fall of 1953 to 122 in 
the spring of 1954; 173 for fall of 
1954; 164, spring of 1955 (this sea- 
son was cut to five months because of 
the changed .program of traveling 
which started last April 1). Our new 
selling program, just during the 
period April 1 to July 1, brought in 
71 new accounts, and the winter trip 
which ended September 30 had de- 
veloped 64 more new ones as of 
September 16. 

This is done with the addition of 
one salesman—the only one added in 
five years. He replaced another man. 
There is a total of seven men selling 
Heydays shoes today. 

The record reveals that nationally 
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If your 


business 


ain’t good 


it’s your own 


da...-.fault! 


OFF-BEAT, TOO, is Heydays advertising to the trade. 


Copy 


alternately spoofs and challenges the industry, says little about 
the company’s own shoes. But, like the firm’s unorthodox sales 
methods, it sets the company off from its competition. 


any factory increase in shoes in recent 
years has not actually been an in- 
crease, but a consolidation or purchase 
of other factories, or new stores that 
have been opened. 

Heydays is one of the few shoe 
factories in America that has no house 
accounts, no cut commission on any 
accounts, no cut prices—or second 
prices. Nor do we own a single retail 
outlet. Our plant has not been idle a 
minute in four years. 

Before we get into the whyfores of 
our own increases in net sales, let’s 
take a look at the industry. Well, sir, 
back in 1951 when we did a piece 
about shoes for SALES MANAGEMENT 
we started with: “Per capita con- 
sumption of shoes has not improved 
in two generations and more, and 
would not, unless and until the in- 
dustry backed off and took an honest 
look at itself.” 

You might want to know how this 
prediction came out, so let’s have an- 
other look. It will take four looks. 
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1. What was the need? 

2. What was the industry doing 
about it? 

3. What did Heydays in partic- 
ular do about it? 

4. What are the results on this 
October 1? 

A few facts to show the seriousness 
of the continued downward trend in 
shoes can be seen in 1954 production. 
It was eight million pairs less than 
1953 and five million pairs less than 
1946. In the years since 1946 it would 
be rational to estimate our country’s 
growth at about 20 million people— 
all of whom wear shoes. With “‘oc- 
casion” apparel it is logical that they 
would buy more pairs per citizen, but 
no. 

Per capita we used fewer shoes in 
1954 than we did in 1953, 1952, etc., 
on down the line. There is an im- 
provement in the per capita figure 
with 1909, the year of my birth, an 
improvement of 6/100th of a pair 
per year. 


That’s progress for you—6/100th 
of a pair in 46 years. 

The amazing reaction to the 1954 
loss over 1953 was the industry’s 
published remark, “Well, it could 
have been worse!” And, true, it 
could have been; it has been in the 
past—and, too, we could have gotten 
the Democrats back again. 

According to this line of thinking, 
when our fever drops from 104 de- 
grees to 102, we honestly think we 
are cured; this is because we doctor 
our fever instead of the cause for it. 

Example of this is 1955 results by 
months. A drive was started at the 
beginning of 1955 for more sales. Not 
by improving our product or our sys- 
tem of doing business, but by stock- 
ing more shoes, by factories opening 
more retail stores, by increasing con- 
cessions to extract purchases. What 
was the result? For a few months we 
had gains, but like every other in- 
flationary plan, they slowed down. 
By July we had slumped in produc- 
tion (Bureau of Census—Department 
of Commerce) to 1954 totals, and 
August figures when available will 
show a similar situation. Have you 
ever seen so many advertisements of 
shoe sales? Cut prices? Earlier sales 
of seasonal merchandise? 

It is possible that such pains would 
be suffered in any industry so run 
through with nepotism as in the shoe 
industry. There are fewer manufac- 
turers today than in the past. Most 
shoe machinery in this country was 
controlled by one company unti! the 
Government stepped in recently. The 
distribution of shoes today is con- 
trolled by the major manufacturers, 
just as the automobile situation is con- 
trolled by one, possibly two. 

Prices of shoes, as with cars, could 
and should be reduced, if the con- 
sumer’s and retailer’s future welfare 
were near the top of the list of things 
of interest to manufacturers. 

It was immediately after World 
War II that the needs of the shoe 
industry became so obvious, because 
the results in shoes were not in keep- 
ing with the national economy—or 
with the trends of other apparel lines. 

The few who bothered to investi- 
gate the industry either refused to 
believe the truth, if they understood 
it, or refused to change their modus 
operandi because it might incon- 
venience them. Some manufacturers 
did hire new managers seeking to 
make the antiquated system work 
again, like the Shetland pony owner 
criticizing his jockey for not winning 
the Derby at Churchill Downs. It is 
quite natural that the continued re- 
sults is the same as the sick man 
found when he changed doctors be- 
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Baseball Strikes Out! 


Is baseball, our most publicized sport, America's 


most poorly sold product? 


BY GRANT JEFFERY 


If the Brooklyn Dodgers find any 
use for the “Sold Out” signs during 
this year’s World Series, it may well 
be because Ebbets Field seats only 
32.111. 

Both the New York Yankees, who 
have won 20 American League pen- 
nants and 16 World Series, and the 
Dodgers, who have won eight Na- 
tional League pennants, but never a 
World Series, can look back sourly 
on their World Series appeal. 

Their failure to excite—and sell— 
baseball’s uncounted millions of fans 
is producing some soul-searching by 
baseball’s management. 

A study, “What About Baseball ?” 
is now being made for Ford Frick, 
commissioner of baseball. The pre- 
liminary results — revealed here 
for the first time—spotlight numerous 
weaknesses in the sales strategy of 
what was once the most popular of 
America’s spectator sports. The sur- 
vey, being conducted by Stephen Fitz- 
gerald & Co., New York, will be 
presented to club owners in Novem- 
ber, in time for thorough discussion in 
the “Hot-Stove League.” 

“TV is to blame,” is the hasty 
judgment of many partisans, but the 
Fitzgerald survey indicates that TV 
is more friend than foe. For example: 
In a Detroit sampling, only 5% 
thought there should be less TV. 
But 34% suggested the need for 
better parking facilities at ball parks 
33% wanted lower prices on soda 
pop, hot dogs, ice creams, peanuts and 
other concession items, and 28% sug- 
gested that baseball do something con- 
structive about comforts for patrons. 

The 1954 World Series—between 
the New York Giants and the Cleve- 
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land Indians—went four games, with 
the Giants winning in their 55,131- 
seat stadium and the Indians’ 73,500- 
seater, but the series drew only 251,- 
507 people, 5,755 short of a sellout 
of seats, and far short of seating plus 
standing capacity. 

Baseball not only is failing to resell 
many of its old customers, but it has 
fallen badly behind in selling the huge 
mass of new prospects. The two 
major leagues, in 1948, sold 20,500,- 
000 seats to a population of 145,170,- 
000. But in 1954 they sold only 15,- 
750,000 seats, while population had 
skyrocketed to 161,200,000. 

“The Dodgers,” grumbles Walter 
F, O'Malley, Brooklyn’s president, 
“will probably come out this year a 
bare 25,000 paid admissions ove 
1954’s sales of 1,020,531, even with 
the addition of the World Series.” 
O’Malley looks back fondly at 
Dodger sales of 1,807,526 tickets in 
1947. 

This year, as in the past, the 
Dodgers have promoted themselves 
with paid space. This advertisement, 
reproduced exact size, appears on 
game days in New York’s eight and 
two Long Island dailies. 


ye wie first ciuw to thicaten the 
supremacy of the pennant-win- 
ning Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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But who, except the Dodger faith 
ful, know how to get to Ebbets Field ? 
Or to Yankee stadium, for that mat- 
ter? The ads never explain. Baseball 
depends on reams of newspaper, radio 
and television publicity to pull the 
crowds—but each patron is left to his 
own devices to find the way to the 
ball park. 

Three years ago, New York Sub 
wav Advertising Co., of which O’- 
Malley is chairman, used car cards to 
show baseball’s new prospects how to 
get to Ebbets Field. Then, in the 
intricacies of the Yankees and Giants 
trying to get in on the act, the pro- 
motion was discontinued. 

Each baseball city has its problems. 
On a warm day in Boston, the first 
indications of a good turnout are 
happily greeted by the flopping over 
of “Park Here” signs from the $1.50 
side to the $3 side. Customers grum- 
ble, baseball gets the blame, and 
many a bar or home fan seldom 
bothers to go to a game. Not even to 
Dodger games to see the 1955 team, 
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NOT CHAMPIONS AT THE TURNSTILES: The Brooklyn Dodgers played to only 522 paying 
fans, plus 508 guests, on September 16 as they lost to Cincinnati, 9-3, in their 32,111-seat stadium. 


which never was out of first place, 
and won The National League pen- 
nant with a lead of 17 games. 

Baseball’s highly promotionally 
minded management may shy away 
from paid promotion on its own be- 
half, but promotionaly minded Quak- 
er Oats Co. made a big bet this year 
on baseball. 

Quaker, in its Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice, and Muffets, packed one 
free ticket to a baseball game, good 
in 212 minor league parks, plus all 
the major league parks, except, the 
Yankees’. In all, 20 million tickets 
were distributed, each good for one 
admission of a child under 12. 

The admonition printed on the 
blue pasteboards, ‘Remember, a pay- 
ing adult for each ticket,” was not 
the only blessing the offer conferred 
on the teams. Virgil C. Hathaway, 
Quaker Oats product sales manager, 
says, “There is hardly a paper in the 
country that hasn’t given Quaker and 
the ball clubs free publicity. Then our 
national advertising has given the 
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game hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of promotion. 

“A flood of distributor and retailer 
ads,” Hathaway points out, “has been 
localizing the appeal by saying ‘See 
the Dodgers’ or the area’s own team. 
Quaker store display material leaves 
room for a local message to be added 
by hand. Many towns have declared 
a Quaker Baseball Day, and some 
clubs have had children’s days on 
which an adult seat sale was not re- 
quired. 

“Except for grocer groups we 
have treated,” Hathaway continues, 
“Quaker has paid no money to ball 
clubs.” 

Sponsors are still interested in buy- 
ing TV rights, despite the slump in 
attendance at ball parks. Their 
theory: more people are watching at 
home and in bars. But does waning 
attendance forestall a waning basic 
interest in the day-to-day games? 

Club management does not look to 
TV time sales to replace lost revenue 
from a fall-off in seat sales. For ex- 


ample, the New York Yankees’ TV 
revenue is $800,000 per season—the 
overhead $1,600,000. 

Why is baseball selling so well in 
Milwaukee and in Kansas City? The 
untelevised Milwaukee Braves gained 
two million seat sales in 1954 over 
their 1953 showing in Boston. The 
Athletics, now in Kansas City, have 
picked up one million extra seat sales 
this year over their 1954 showing in 
Philadelphia. 

These facts are cited by The New 
York Times in a September 18 
article, “Big League Baseball Facing 
Shutout by TV.” 

Actually the figures are inconclu- 
sive. Having a major team in town 
was a novelty—perhaps teams should 
relocate each year. 

Advantages such as accrue to a 
shopping center away from the dis- 
tractions and parking problems of 
downtown Philadelphia or Boston 
are not to be discounted and the Fitz- 
gerald survey would indicate possible 

(continued on page !09) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


"Before You Learn to Fly, 
Learn To Walk?" Bosh! 


Old adages may be dandy in their place. But 
Philip J. Kelly thinks in modern terms. The only 
old-fashioned thing he allows in his work is old- 
fashioned selling. Kelly, who’s just been named 
v-p in charge of marketing for Calvert Distillers 
Co., has sold everything from automobiles to liquor, 
learned to fly a plane before he knew how to drive 
a car. He was one of the first military aviators in 
the U.S. Until recently he’s been managing director 
of Chivas Brothers Import Corp. Through his 
leadership Chivas Regal Scotch whisky was intro- 
duced on a national basis, achieved the No. 1 position 
in premium brands within the short space of two 
years. Phil began his selling career with Goodyear, 
later became advertising manager of Goodrich and 
promotion manager for Colgate. Active in the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, he was chairman 
(January °54 to June ’55) of its fine Employment 
Committee which seeks to place sales executives 
“at-liberty” in new posts. His booklet, “What To 
Do When You Get Fired,” has been widely quoted. 


"Too Many Balls in The Air’ 


The general manager of Johns-Manville 
Cornvoration’s new Packings and Friction 
Materials Division is a J-M veteran (34 
years with the company) who speaks in a 
whisper which penetrates the farthest corner 
of his quiet office: He’s Francis J. Wakem 
and he proudly points out that the walls, 
ceiling and wainscoting of his room were 
all fabricated from J-M materials, many 
of which he has, over the years, helped to 
merchandise. Wakem heads one of three 
new operating divisions which J-M recent- 
ly created from its Industrial Products 
Division. Wakem, who had decided he 
wanted to work for J-M while he was yet 
at Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity, literally talked his way into a job 
after being told there wasn’t one. He began 
as an order clerk. Since then he’s worked 
in every phase of the company’s packings 
and friction materials operations, with em- 
phasis on merchandising. Through this new 
decentralization plan he believes the com- 
pany will better be able to boost sales, meet 
competition.. “We had too many balls in 
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the air at once,” he says of the old order. 
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His "Giddap" for Salesmen: 
Travel . .. Travel . . . Travel 


1955 


The oldest incentive-merchandising firm in the country, Cappel MacDonald and 
Co., has hired an ebullient 39-year-old who produces an idea a minute to be v-p in 
charge of sales for its new Travel Division. The man: Richard D. Todd, who has, 
for three years, successfully run his own travel incentive organization, Todd Enter- 
prises, the country’s only firm doing such a job exclusively. It was while Dick Todd 
was sales manager for Pan American World Airways in Bermuda that he saw the 
enormous possibilities of travel incentive awards for salesmen. He interviewed literally 
thousands of sales executives and their salesmen to find what constituted a good in- 
centive plan with travel as the bonus. When he had his ideas in shape, he came to 
New York and began the business which did better than $400,000 gross last year. 
Among his clients: Esso, Du Mont, Pfizer, Stewart-Warner. He'll have his new 
headquarters in Chicago as sales head of the Travel Division, strengthening it, planning 
and selling incentive travel programs for Cappel MacDonald clients. As his dowry 
he brings 15 years of travel experience for such travel-minded firms as American Ex- 
press, United Air Lines, Pan American. He originated College Week in Bermuda, a 
success story in its own right. And he’ll use the methods which made his own firm a 
success, notably visual aids. His dad was a salesman and he, himself, is the layman’s 
picture of a successful one. As someone said who watched him in operation, “If you 
could harness that guy’s energy, you could run a dynamo.” His hobby? ‘Travel. 


What else! 


Should the Sales Chief 
Make “Solo” Calls 
On Customers ? 


Opinion on this issue is likely to run high in its octane 


rating. The majority of the group polled by SM were 
firmly against the practice except in highly specialized 
situations. Here 17 executives explain their votes. 


This article came about because of 
a luncheon table argument. 

When sharp differences of opinion 
were expressed in answer to the ques- 
tion posed in the headline on this 
page, a SALES MLANAGEMENT editor 
who was in on the luncheon party sug- 
gested we poll sales executives in a 
varied group of industries to find out 
if this was merely a “brush fire” or 
whether strong and divergent opinions 
ran generally through the profession. 

Here are some of the results. 

What they add up to: There are a 
few categorically “yes” and “no” 
answers. But there are more qualified 
answers where sales chiefs express 
belief in a general line of policy, then 
point to some conditions where ex- 
ceptions should be made to the rule. 


Hurts Salesmen's Prestige, 
Says Sherwin-Williams V-P 


A. H. Burt, Vice-President, The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Cleveland. 


It is my opinion that a sales man- 
ager or sales supervisor should never 
call on a customer without being in 
the company of the salesman whe 
handles the account, unless there is 
some sound basis for customer dis- 
satisfaction with the operations of the 
salesman, which, of course, calls for 
a confidential check by his superior. 

In our sales organization we use 
the designation “Sales Representa- 
tive.” Each man is supposed to be 
able to represent this company ade- 
quately. He is entitled to full prestige 
in order to so operate. 

To have his superior go over his 
head quite obviously would be a sig- 
nal to the customer of some possible 
weakness on the part of the represen- 
tative. Naturally this destroys a cer- 
tain amount of faith on the part of 
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the customer toward the representa- 
tive, and hence is damaging to the 
representative's morale and effective- 
ness. 

If the representative takes the sales 
manager along on a call, as distinct 
from the sales manager taking his man 
along on a call, quite obviously there 
should be an advance understanding 
about the strategy of the conversation. 


“Buyers Relax When You 
Talk to Them Alone" 


J. E. Kerr, General Sales Manager, 
Walker’s Austex Chili Co., Austin, Tex. 


I insist that our divisional sales 
managers occasionally make calls on 
various custumers without the sales- 
man or broker working under them. 
This is not a matter of sneaking be- 
hind the back of the local representa- 
tive but serves a definite purpose. 

First, it serves to allow both the 
divisional manager and the customer 
to talk freely about things that might 
not be discussed in the presence of a 
salesman or broker. There are some 
buyers who are reluctant to praise a 
salesman in his own presence and may 
do so. There are also buyers who are 
reluctant to make a complaint or sug- 
gestion in regard to the behavior or 
attitude of a salesman in the man’s 
presence and might do so separately. 
Also, it gives an opportunity to find 
out just how frequently and effective- 
ly that particular customer has been 
called on. 

The divisional man needs to make 
these calls not in an effort to sell, but 
in an effort to take a few moments 
purely for purposes of good will and 
personal contact, which cannot be 
done when there is a salesman along. 
Such calls are a definite part of the 
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“WE DISLIKE to admit it, but 
now and then a checkup is 
good.”——-R. Q. Hammer, v-p, Con- 
solidated Products Co. 


MANY SAY "NO"! 


“SOLO CALLS hurt salesmen, 
undermine customer relations, 
create impression company is 
‘checking up.’"—M. A. Reilly, 
v-p, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


AAND SOME SAY "RARELY"! 


“CUSTOMERS APPRECIATE a 
call from the boss. Such calls 
are in order — under certain 
specific conditions.” — M. T. 
Lynch, sm, Park & Tilford. 
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“SALESMEN WOULD LIKE IT, I be- 
lieve, if we made more solo calls.”-— 
Vernon W. Rooke, Jr., v-p, Cook-Waite 
Laboratories, Inc. 


“| INSIST that our sales managers 
make occasional calls without the 
local representative.” — J. E. Kerr, 
gsm, Walker’s Austex Chili Co. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 
If you want to add your 
opinion, the editors will 
welcome your letter. 
Address Editor, Sales 
Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


“BAD FOR SALESMEN, from several 
important standpoints; undermines 
confidence, makes men suspect de- 
mand for special deals.” — Roy A. 
Bradt, v-p, The Maytag Co. 


“POLICY IS STRICT in our company 
—-no sol¢ calls. Too much possibility 
of upsetting accounts.”—B. K. Wick- 
strum, v-p, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


“IF WE WANT OUR MEN to have 
faith in us, we must demonstrate our 
faith in them.”—Thomas Brown, gsm, 
Pharmaceutical Div., Hoffman-La- 
Roche, Inc. 


“SOLO CALLS are desirable, but 
nothing should be done to damage the 
salesman’s status as account mana- 
ger and final arbiter.” — James N. 
Black, v-p, The Parker Pen Co. 


“THERE’S A DIPLOMACY in making 
solo calls. Wandled correctly, they 
can benefit both company and sales- 
man.”—Philip B. Schnering, exec. v-p, 
Curtiss Candy Co. 


“DISSATISFACTION on the custom- 
er’s part is the only valid basis for a 
salesman’s superior to make a solo 
call on an account.”—A,. H. Burt, v-p, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
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responsibility of any man supervising 
a sales force, and must be carried out 
with regularity. In my own position 
as sales manager, I make the same 
kinds of calls from time to time to 
check not only on the local representa- 
tive but on the activities of the di- 
visional men. I do not believe that 
there is any substitute for such calls. 


Is It Good for Salesmen 
To Know They're Watched? 


R. Q. Hammer, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales, Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Danville, Iil. 


I think that any sales manager or 
supervisor should call on customers 
alone. I think it improves the sales- 
man’s morale from the standpoint 
that he has a working manager. While 
salesmen are individuals, I think it 
is good for them to know that some- 
one is looking around, knowing what 
is going on. 

Certainly a boss can mess up rela- 
tions with an account unless he is ac- 
quainted with the account, but in my 
opinion he should be acquainted with 
the account. 

While most of us dislike admitting 
it, it is good if we know we are oc- 
casionally being checked up on. 


Approves Solo Calls 
For Trouble-Shooting 


Philip B. Schnering, Executive Vice- 
President, Curtirs Candy Co., Chicago. 


A salesman is not only selling mer- 
chandise but is also attempting to be- 
come personally acquainted with and 
respected by the buyer, merchandising 
man, or others upon whom he calls. 
He is attempting to build his prestige 
to enable him to be more effective 
with these same people. If his su- 
perior is to make a call upon an ac- 
count and he does so accompanied by 
the salesman, it will strengthen the 
salesman’s position. 

There are two situations where 
this may not work out. One, where 
the salesman is perhaps inadequate 
and an effort is being made to deter- 
mine whether it is the inadequacy of 
the man or a specific problem of the 
account. In that case, the call may be 
made by the superior alone for “soul 
searching” purposes. I personally have 
used this technique with problem ac- 
counts. 

I call with the salesman but ask 
him to wait outside while I very inti- 
mately ask the buyer if the reason for 
our problem is lack of service on the 
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part of the salesman. In most cases 
knowing beforehand this is not 
the particular problem, it actually 
strengthens the man because the buyer 
defends the salesman and the job he 
has been trying to do. This serves the 
purposes of getting the real cause out 
in the open, and likewise solidifies a 
little bit more the position of the 
salesman with the account. In some 
extreme cases the call may be made 
entirely independent of the salesman, 
but we have found very few occasions 
to do this. We believe it destroys the 
equity the salesman has with the ac- 
count and should not be done unless 
the salesman is actually in the process 
of being removed or transferred from 
the account. 

A second occasion where manage- 
ment calls without the salesman is 
where the manager is actually going 
over the buyer’s head. In many cases 
the relationship between salesman and 
buyer is sufficiently strong so that it 
would cause embarrassment for the 
salesman if he were to accompany one 
of his managers who came to call on 
some of the top brass in the customer 
account. This is particularly true in 
those places where the buyer is very 
jealous of his position. 

In such a case, a member of top 
management from our firm is certain- 
ly entitled to make an appointment 
with top management in the buyer’s 
firm without going through the buyer. 
The salesman could not do this; top 
management alone can get away with 
it. 

In these cases, if the manager does 
know the buyer, he always makes a 
point of stopping to say “helio” and 
informing the buyer of the reason for 
the visit. This allays any suspicion the 
buyer may have had and also lets him 
know there is no furtive attempt to 
get around him. 


When Sales Are Off, Solo 
Calis Get the "Why" 


M. T. Lynch, Sales Manager, Park & 
Tilford, New York. 


It is my opinion that a sales man- 
ager (or supervisor) should call on 
customers in the company of the sales- 
man at all times, as long as quotas are 
being reached and relations are good. 
A good salesman appreciates this ar- 
rangement and also the customers. 

When sales are not being main- 
tained in a specific account, and a joint 
call is not productive in bringing the 
underlying trouble to the surface, a 
personal call on the part of the sales 
manager, with the knowledge of the 
salesman, is in order. 


Ciear with Salesman 
Says Drug Executive 


Thomas Brown, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Pharmaceutical Division, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


I believe that a sales manager or 
a branch manager should never make 
a call on a customer alone unless he 
first clears it with the salesman on the 
territory. It usually disturbs a sales- 
man to have someone come between 
him and his customer. There is a 
matter of faith involved. If we want 
our men to have faith in us, we should 
demonstrate our faith in them. There 
is always the possibility that we might 
undermine their faith in us, if we 
appear to check on them without their 
knowledge. 

If I plan to be in a man’s territory, 
1 write to him and let him know I’ll 
be there, and give him the dates. I 
believe that when a sales manager and 
a salesman call on a customer together, 
there should be an advance under- 
standing about the strategy of the 
conversation. It is embarrassing to a 
salesman to walk into a situation in 
the presence of his ‘boss’ without ad- 
vance knowledge of the climate. 
Many of the misunderstandings be- 
tween salesmen and sales managers 
are due to just such breaches—of 
etiquette. 


“Don't Go Along for the 
Ride," Says Lipton Chief 


M. A. Reilly, Vice-President—Market- 
ing, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J. 


If it does not hurt the salesman’s 
pride to have the boss “go over his 
head” by making a solo call, it certain- 
ly does something to him and not only 
does it do something to him, but it 
can do something for customer rela- 
tions. 

To begin with, the local man does 
all of the legwork to develop a good 
business with the account, whether it 
be a wholesaler, cooperative, direct 
retailer or what-not, and because he 
is known to and is perhaps personally 
acquainted with the organization in 
question, the customer should respect 
him and want to do all of his business 
with him. All too often the boss, or 
some other person who may directly or 
indirectly supervise the salesman’s ac- 
tivities, pops in with the idea that he 
can accomplish far more than the 
local man, and if this is the case, then 
the local man is not the man for the 
territory. 

I have seen lots of instances where 
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which of your sales points has the greatest appeal? 


Knowing, for sure, can get you more business out of every 
dollar you spend for advertising. 


Today there is a new and inexpensive way to identify and 
clarify your best sales appeals. It is a highly 
specialized type of personal sales investigation which 
we have developed over a period of many years. 


We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs into the interests 
and informational needs of your potential customers. 

Since our investigators do not identify themselves with our client, 
they can get the client’s prospects to talk about things 

they normally wouldn't tell his salesmen. 


All of our trained investigators have had successful sales experience. 
They conduct each interview with an astute “sales sense” 

that smokes out the true picture of your best sales approaches. 
This, inevitably, reduces the guesswork that hampers 

advertising effectiveness. 

If you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy,” just say the word. 

There are many actual cases we can tell you about. 


The Schuyler Hopper Co., Sales Investigation - Sales Promotion - Advertising 


Twelve East Forty-first Street, New York 17, N.Y. @ LE 2-3135 
OCTOBER 1, 1955 


the boss or someone else takes the 
credit for doing business with an ac- 
count which rightfully belongs to the 
local representative who has no 
trouble securing all of the business 
that the account can give the company. 

A solo call is very likely to create 
the impression in the buyer’s mind that 

7 the company is ‘checking up’ on the 
~ "2; 7x AL local man, and this, of course is not 
WIENS lives a good reaction. 

We certainly recommend that all 
calls be made in company with the 
local man. If such calls are made, call- 
ing strategy should be worked out 
ahead of time so that each is familiar 
with what the other wants to accom- 
plish. This will avoid confusing the 
account in any way, should the boss 
and the salesman develop a contra- 
dictory situation . . . which could 


BILTMORE HOTEL LOS ANGELES N “Ee. always been my feeling that 


unless the boss, district manager, 
Teletype LA 854 supervisor or branch manager has a 
real purpose in making calls with a 
salesman, he had better stay away 
rather than just go along for the ride. 
Calls made together can be very pro- 
ductive, providing they are really 
planned calls with a real purpose be- 
hind them. Solo calls should be ta- 
booed absolutely unless there is an 
emergency. 
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FAVORITE HOTEL OF FOLKS ON THE GO 
..eON CONVENTIONS 


She Beautiful BLillmore 
JUST 7 OF THE FAVORITE FEATURES 
* Center-of-the-City convenience 
* 14 magnificent banquet rooms 
capacities 30 to 1500 people 
* Entire floor of conference rooms 
capacities 30 to 175 people 


* 20,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space 
* 4 Restaurants — 4 Cocktail Lounges 
* 8 Superfast elevators 

...and there are many, 

many more. 


MORE PEOPLE... 
Texas’ fastest growing major city — population 
up 52.4% over 1950! 


MORE MONEY... 
Buying Income doubled since 1950! 2nd highest 
per family in Southwest! 


> MORE SALES... 


when you tap growing Lubbock’s growing 


wealth through advertising in the . . 
B. K. Wickstrum, Vice-President, Syl- 


Lusbock BNALANCHE-JOURNAL [ieteece researc 


CIRCULATION OVER 54. York. 
Represented Nationally by TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, Inc. 
ae hee 


(SM, ‘51-55) 


Key Objection is Damage 
To Salesmen's Morale 


Representing Daily Newspapers Only We have a very strict policy here 


that no sales manager, regional man- 
ager, or anyone else from the home 
office is ever to contact a customer 
without first clearing with the district 
manager or the salesman. There are 
a number of reasons: among them 
possible damage to a man’s morale, 
possible upsetting of relations with 
accounts. 


A Bible, You Say? 

Don't forget Inland 
Florida. 

Here are 400,000 peo- 
ple spending 500 mil- 
lion $. 

There's much more to 
Florida than Miami, 
Tampa, Jacksonville. 

And that is big, boom- 
ing Orlando, where the 
oranges grow. | 

And we print the bi- 
ble of the Orange Blos- 
som trail belt. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Owner, Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 
Orlando, Florida 


| read it 
regularly 


Harry J, Lehman, Pres. 
| Wildroot Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guard Salesman's Status, 
Says Parker Sales Head 


James N. Black, Vice-President, The 


, * 
Here's another of the 284,706 Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


corporate officers and titled execu- 
tives who read The Rotarian, 90% 
of whom buy material, equipment, 
supplies or services for their firms. 


@Kotarian 


1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
*313,889 average net paid ABC Dec. 1954 


Ideally we would wish that every 
Parker supervisor, assistant manager, 
and division manager could know all 
of the important accounts. Then we 
would have no weakening or break 
in the chain when salesmen are lost, 
replaced or moved up. 

Suppose we take department stores 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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as an example: Their growth into 
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suburbia already is somewhat fabulous 
and even a Nostradamus could not 
foretell the extent of this growth in 
the next decade. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if top sales supervision had 
close contacts with the top echelon in 
the growth of department stores and 
chains! The implications for good, not 
only in the new stores, but parent 
stores, are boundless. 

There are occasions when the super- 
visor or manager should contact the 
salesmen’s customers alone . . . not 
the least of these is when the salesman 
is not close by and the supervisor may 
be en route from one meeting with a 
salesman to another meeting with a 
salesman, with important accounts in 
between. 

It is obvious that the supervisor in 
calls without the salesman should ad- 
here to company policy and behave in 
a way that would indicate that the 
salesman is truly the “account man- 
ager.” Should an immediate decision 
on a policy variation . . . an experi- 
ment or test . . . be indicated, the 
agreement reached should be immedi- 
ately communicated to the salesman 
and, if at all convenient, the salesman 
should be the final arbiter and nail 
down the understanding. 


Considers Every Case 
A Matter of Judgment 


James Lloyd, Sales Manager, Sterling 
Hardware Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


It’s difficult to say definitely 
whether a sales manager should call 
on customers alone or in the company 
of the salesman . . . the wisdom of the 
course depends upon many factors. I 
feel it is something that has to be 
decided on the facts in the individual 
case, 

As a matter of policy, I do both. I 
do not think it should necessarily hurt 
a salesman’s pride to have a sales 
manager make a solo call. I do not 
think it damages his morale. I think 
the most important consideration is 
not the salesman, but rather the effect 
that such a solo call might have on 
the customer himself. If one can be 
sure the customer is not given the 
impression that the sales manager is 
policing or checking up on the sales- 
man, then I think it is all right. 

However, if there is any reason to 
believe the customer might react with 
the feeling that the sales manager does 
not trust the salesman or does not 
have confidence in him, this can be 
seriously damaging. It can hurt the 
salesman very much and it could even 
result in the loss of the customer. 
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This time we've really rung the bell! 


INTRODUCING THE SENSATIONAL NEW S& 


"ORGANIZER? 


SALESMAN’S SAMPLE BAG 


dts Functional 
Luxurious Looking 
Saces Time 
Minimizes Fumbling 


Here, indeed, is organized Givés Longer Sorciee 


selling at its peak. First time 
—such an effective sales tool 
at any price. Commands in- 
stant respect, holds customer's 
interest. Organizes your entire 
sales presentation, with every- 
thing literally “at your finger- 
tips. 


The Ellis ORGANIZER bag 
ends fumbling, delays and 
“lost” items. It speeds each 
call, keeps its own inventory, 
gives you a distinct psycho- 
logical advantage. Comes as 
near to being indispensible as 
anything you'll ever own. 


Featherweight aluminum 
trays are interchangeable, 
Slide easy or lift out for 
quick access to every item. 
Entire insert is removable 
for easy loading .. . will 
last indefinitely. 


Adaptable to the product 
lines of many industries 


ORGANIZER is the newest development in 
an impressive line of customer- designed fine 
leather sales cases, carried by an impressive 
list of “Blue Chip” firms, Coast to Coast. 


Offi COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. SM 10-55, 134 South Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


COMING NOVEMBER 10 


In a SALES MANAGEMENT exclusive, Prof. Sumner Slichter will 
give his economic appraisal of the next 10 years. There will be changes 
in our business cycle, according to this noted economist, and industry 
will have to make many adjustments. What will this mean to you and 
your company? Be sure to see this forecast-packed issue of SM! 


bitte dtd hhh hhh hhh LITT Titi i 
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for less than 


Crocker’s 
Mirro-Krome postcards 
in full natural color 


Equally effective for initial promotion, 
follow-up merchandising or “‘remind- 
ers;"' these sparkling postcards qual- 
ify on all points: 
Quality—Prize-winning. First award 
ifthe 1954 National Lithog- 
raphers Assn. competition. 
Price—LESS THAN 1'%¢ APIECE. 


Additional information, samples and prices 
from your nearest H. S. Crocker office, 


H.S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


San F 
{ 


New . eet 
Dept. $-10 Baltimore, 1600 South Clinton Street 


Gifts they'll remember 


you by from Bonne Chose 


The MELANGE $10 


A taste medley of 15 delicacies 
imported from 7 countries, 
packaged in a metal rimmed, 
ceramic bottom basket from 
West Germany that is a decora- 
tor’s find. $10-postpaid in U.S. 
A thrilling gift or your money 
back! FREE CATALOG ON 
REQUEST. 

Diner’s Club charge accounts. Others 


invited. Send check or M.O. Save 
C.O.D. charges. 


BONNE CHOSE 
1199 Broad Street, 


Dept. SM-2 
Newark, N. J. 


If the sales manager is a discreet 
and tactful individual who can con- 
tact people in a way not likely to 
arouse resentment or suspicion, there 
is no reason why he shouldn’t make 
calls by himself. 

I make it a point to try to impress 
all of our customers with the idea 
that the salesman is responsible for 
the territory . . . that the salesman is 
their friend as well as the representa- 
tive of our company. . . that he has 
quite a bit to say about the applica- 
tion of our sales policy. Although no 
salesman is authorized to commit the 
company beyond its published sales 
policy, I try to invest the salesman 
with a maximum of authority. I try 
to get him to make as many of his 
own decisions as possible. 


“Thin ice" Is Verdict of 
Maytag Sales Head 


Roy A. Bradt, Vice-President, The 
Maytag Co., Newton, la. 


In my opinion the sales manager or 
branch manager or supervisor who is 
over a salesman should never call on 
a customer without the salesman being 
present. There are many things that 
could happen when he does. 

First, the sales manager does not 
have the intimate information the 
salesman undoubtedly has in making 
such a call and in judging a situation. 
Second, it is not beyond a large per- 
centage of customers to welcome a 
chance to go over the salesman’s head, 
drive a wedge between him and his 
superior with the idea of getting a 
better deal. Third, without the sales- 
man being present the customer is 
apt to color the picture so that the 
manager will come to the wrong con- 
clusion, thereby possibly doing himself, 
his company and his salesman a dis- 
service. 

Such a move will have devious 
effects upon the salesman: 

1. He will feel that his boss ‘does 
not have full confidence in his being 
able to handle a situation and there- 
fore has to move in on it himself. 

2. He may feel or imagine that the 
customer has made an appeal over his 
head for the purpose of getting some- 
thing that he cannot give his cus- 
tomer and his sales manager can. 

3. He will have the feeling that if 
his boss does it with one customer, 
he is likely to do it with others of his 
customers ; he will feel that he is be- 
ing undermined and that he is really 
of no importance to these particular 
accounts. 

4. He will imagine that his sales 
manager is spying on him or checking 


up, which could easily be mistaken for 
a lack of confidence in either his 
ability or his integrity. 

One of the most important factors 
between a sales manager and his sales- 
man is the one of human relations, 
and it is important that this be culti- 
vated instead of torn down. 

I could foresee situations where it 
might be propitious for a sales man- 
ager to call on a dealer for some 
specific purpose, but that purpose 
should be thoroughly discussed with 
the salesman in advance, together 
with the reason why the sales man- 
ager proposed to make the call alone. 
It might even be important for the 
salesman to drop the hint that the 
salesman knows the sales manager is 
making the call. However, over-all 
and unless there are some very definite 
reasons to the contrary, it is my opin- 
ion that it is not good business, not 
good human relations, not good man- 
agement and not good leadership to do 
such a thing. 

If a sales manager does take his 
man along on calls, should there be 
an advance understanding about the 
strategy of the conversation? By all 
means! The sales manager has no 
way of knowing all of the facts and 
all of the peculiarities of the customer, 
neither does the salesman know all 
of the reasons why the sales manager 
may be calling on this particular cus- 
tomer and may say the wrong thing. 

It is good, and logical, and sensible 
organization procedure for the sales 
manager to say to his salesman, ‘This 
is what I hope to accomplish on this 
call . . . do you have any suggestions 
or contributions to make toward 
bringing it about?’ Of course the 
salesman will feel in this case that he 
is important enough to be consulted, 
and one of the most important things 
in sales management is to make men 
feel they are important and actually 
needed. 


"Yes" on Solo Calls—but 
After Talk with Salesman 


S: M. Cameron, Sales Manager, Rogers, 
Lunt & Bowlen Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


I try to arrange my travel time in 
each territory so that I spend about 
a week each year in each territory. 
Half is spent with the salesman, the 
other half calling on the salesmen’s 
customers alone. I find this arrange- 
ment works out effectively in our 
business. 

Spending the first half of the week 
with the salesman avoids any danger 
of disturbing his relations with his 
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accounts . . . also avoids damaging 
his morale by seeming to go over his 
head. During the first part of the 
week I talk over with the salesman 
the solo calls to be made, and thus I 
am often able to do a little helpful 
spade work for him on any knotty 
problems he may have. 


“A Serious Breach of 
Business Etiquette" 


P. F. Graham, Vice-President, Sperti 
Faraday, Inc., Adrian, Mich. 


About the sales manager calling on 
a customer without the district repre- 
sentative: it is my opinion that this is 
a serious breach of business etiquette 
and indicates a lack of confidence in 
the district representative. The sales- 
man should always accompany “the 
brass from the home office” calling on 
any account. 

It certainly would be a detriment 
to the morale of the district represen- 
tative to find out that one of his 
superiors had called on one of his 
accounts. It also would have the effect 
of belittling the district representative 
in the eyes of the customer. 


“Customers Will Talk 
When You're Alone" 


H. Henry Martens, General Sales 
Manager, Nesco, Subsidiary of New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Milwaukee. 


There have been many instances 
where I have found it desirable and 
profitable to make top-level customer 
contacts without inviting the local 
sales representative to accompany me. 
I have found from experience that 
top-level executives of a customer are 
reluctant many times to discuss mat- 
ters openly and frankly in the presence 
of the local representative, whereas 
they are inclined to talk with the 
sales management of the manufac- 
turer. They express complete view- 
points and opinions at the top level 
which they very often will not do in 
the presence of a local representative 
who they might fear might carry their 
story to competitors. 

I do believe it desirable for sales 
management in certain instances to 
contact customers without the local 
representative. [ do not recommend 
this as a regular policy, but feel such 
calls must be determined solely by the 
occasion. I admit there are many cases 
where it would be disastrous to make 
a call without the company of the 
local salesman. 
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Are Solo Calls Best for 
Good-Will Building? 


Ted Cowan, Sales Manager, Hollywood 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Los Angeles. 


A sales manager not only should | 


call on a customer alone... 
opinion it is mandatory. 
There is no sales organization in 
existence that is so solid and concrete 
that things just “move along nor- 
mally.” Every sales manager has 
problems of personnel, and I am cer- 
tain these problems of personality can 
be solved intelligently if, among other 


in my 


things, the sales manager finds out | 


what his salesman is doing for him 
and to him in the territory. Ordinarily 
I find that my salesmen do a good 
job of public relations for us. How- 
ever, I run into cases where, as a re- 
sult of bad judgment, some accounts 
are not too happy with our men. It is 
only at times such as these that a sales 
manager will find out about these 
things. But I do not necessarily believe 
a sales manager has to be policeman. 
I only point this out as one minor 
problem that is thrown into a sales 
manager’s lap. 

I believe that when a sales manager 
is out on an actual selling trip, he 
should by all means attempt to work 


with the salesmen. But it has been my | 


experience that solo trips, by and 


large, are more advantageous when | 


you are attempting to build good will 


and trying to promote your merchan- | 
dise. On the other hand, they work 


to a definite disadvantage when you 
are out with the sole purpose of seil- 
ing. 

I believe solo trips by sales man- 


agement are important. But I do not | 


believe they should be the exclusive 
means of personal contact with stores. 
If half the trips are solo and half are 
with the salesmen, I think we have 
arrived at a very happy medium. By 
no means would I ever feel that it was 


to my salesmen’s disadvantage or to | 


the firm’s disadvantage to make solo 
trips to visit accounts. 


“O. K. Everybody Knows 
Everybody in Our Industry" 


Vernon W. Rooke, Jr., Vice-President, | 
Cook-Waite Laboratories, New York. 


In our industry I have never known 
of an executive who was reluctant to 
call on a dealer customer for fear his 
district representative would bristle. 
Admittedly the dental industry is 


unique in that it is relatively small. | 
And being small, it is possible for | 
virtually everyone in an executive | 


Grocery 
advertiser 
sells out” 
with 

small ads 


The French pro- 
ducers of Roque- 
fort cheese had a 
problem: to im- 
press on American 
consumers that 
there is only one 
genuine Roquefort, 
cured in natural 
caves at Roquefort, 
France. 


To sell that idea, and te get consumers 
to look for the distinctive Roquefort 
label, the Roquefort Association, Inc., 
of New York last February started a 
campaign of small advertisements in 
The New York Times Magazine. 


The ads included an inconspicuous of- 
fer of a free recipe booklet. 


Results were beyond all expectations, 
says Samue} F. Frank, president of 
the Roquefort Association. Not only 
did the advertising accomplish the ed- 
ucational purpose, but it brought in 
thousands of letters and postcards. 


“Times readers wrote from every 
state, requesting the recipe booklet 
and information about where in their 
local neighborhoods they could buy 
the cheese. In every instance, the ad- 
vertisement in The Times was men- 
tioned, or enclosed with the reply. 


“So great has been the response and 
the demand for the booklet that our 
supply is just about exhausted.” 


Here’s pretty. conclusive proof that no 
matter what your advertising or sales 
problem, The New York Times can 
help you solve it. Experienced adver- 
tisers are well aware of this. That’s 
why they have made The New York 
Times the advertising leader in the 
world’s leading market for 36 years. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


$60 Billion Light Construction 
Industry Vital to Nation's Economy 


Executives responsible for material and equipment sales 
and financing of widely-spread contractor-builder market 
are intensifying their endeavors to help keep building 
volume up, profits adequate and prices attractive. 


Today as never before the build- 
ing industry is front page as well as 
financial section news. An_ early 
autumn issue of The [Vall Street 
Journal devotes nearly a page to pro- 
claim that “Home Building Bounces 
Upward Again after Two-Month 
Dip in June and July.” 

Says the Journal: “Private con- 
struction accounted for 121,700 of 
last month’s new house starts, withi 
public building starts totaling only 
1,300 units. Private home starts in 
August on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
was at an annual rate of 1,304,000. 
That is 8% more houses than were 
started last year and 30% more than 
were begun in any of the preceeding 
three years. It is only a whisker below 
the 1950 record high of 1,352,000 


private starts.” 


Industry is more than 
“Housing Starts”. 


Editors of Practical Builder, \ead- 
ing building industry magazine, are 
not surprised at the up-swing in 
housing starts. They are concerned, 
however, with the fact that the 
nation’s press generally is inclined to 
ignore other and currently increasing- 
ly important developments in the $60 
billion light construction market on 
which the health of our nation’s 
economy depends. 

Practical Builder’s editors are en- 
couraging their more than 100,000 
builder-readers to complete the com- 
munity building jobs so many of them 
started with new home developments. 
They point to the crying demand and 
golden opportunity for the builder 
who turns his talents to office, store, 
municipal, school and today’s related 
outlying community needs. 


Then there's Remodeling, 
Repair Volume to Count On 


Second only to new home con- 
struction in dollar volume is the vast 
and rapidly increasing remodeling 
and repair market for which Practical 
Builder has been crusading and for 


which contemporary publications are 
now beginning to beat their editorial 
drums. 


New Residential Construction 
Will Continue to Bulk Big 


In 1954, according to Department 
of Commerce and Department of 
Labor figures remodeling and repair 
volume amounted to 13.5 billion, just 
a little less than new residential build- 
ing volume. 

It is the studied opinion of Practical 
Builder’s editors that new residential 
building will continue to bulk big on 
a national scale for some years to 
come, and that on a local scale, where 
some communities may have supplied 
the need for new homes, there will 
still be a lot of work for the building 
trades and a healthy demand for 
building products as old homes are 
modernized or replaced, new homes 
are enlarged to take care of expanding 
families, and all types of dwellings 
are equipped with modern kitchens, 
anpliances, heating and air condition- 
ing equipment. 

As has been previously emphasized, 
we must keep an eye on the future— 
the 1960’s—and be prepared for them. 
Population will reach 190 million ur 
more in the next decade. Our housing 
supply for 151.6 million people in 
1950 was 46 million units. If a 
similar ratio is maintained, we will 
need to have a housing supply of 
nearly 56 million units by 1965. 
That’s just the basic need. Add 
obsolescence factors contributing to 
demand, and an optimistic long range 
view seems amply justified. 

Small wonder that the $60 billion 
light construction industry’s activities 
are front page news. 


If you rely on the light construc- 
tion market either directly or indirect- 
ly for your sales volume, and want to 
keep posted on its activities, feel free 
to write Industrial Publications, 5 
South Wabash Ave., 
Illinois, for general or specific infor- 
mation on its promising volume and 
profit future. 
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position to know his customer-counter- 
parts on a personal level. 

I don’t think we have a single sales- 
man who isn’t quite happy when one 
or several of the home office contin- 
gent go out in the field to make calls. 
I think they’d like us to do more of it. 


Remember This: It's the 
Salesman Who Must Follow 


Roger Palmer, Vice-President, Snap- 
On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 


Generally speaking, a sales manager 
should always make a call with the 
salesman who is responsible for the 
account. It isn’t a question of pride or 
morale, but the very practical reasons 
of follow-up and service to the cus- 
tomer. The salesman who calls reg- 
ularly on the account will be expected 
to follow through on any commit- 
ments, prospects of additional busi- 
ness, or additional contacts within the 
account. Unless he is there at the 
time any of these matters are dis- 
cussed, there is opportunity for con- 
fusion of the follow through. 

However, there are situations 
where it is advisable to make the con- 
tact with the customer alone. For 
example, a customer may be con- 
siderably below his potential buying 
volume, or there may be mysterious 
dissatisfactions, or you may feel that 
the wrong persons are being con- 
tacted for the best handling of the 
custorner’s business. You could hardly 
“bollix up” relations with an account 
of this kind. The object is to find 
considerably more than the regular 
salesman has been finding on his reg- 
ular contacts. By making a solo call 
you have more freedom of movement 
and are not bound by the routine con- 
tacts formerly made. 

The diplomacy of the situation 
would be to advise the regular sales- 
man that you are making such a call 
and to renort to him afterwards on 
your conclusions. It is even better, if 
possible, to call back with him the 
second time to reestablish the routine 
handling of anv matters discussed. 

However, with exceptions such as 
these, the general rule still holds that 
unless you only intend to exchange 
greetings with old acquaintances, you 
had better make the call with the reg- 
ular salesman assigned to the account. 


(Well, how do YOU feel about it? If 
you want to put in an oar, the editors 
will welcome your letter. Another 
group of opinions will be summarized 
in the October 15 issue. Address Edi- 
tor, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 
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hrough Practi 
rs er too busy to let you know : 
yl appreciate the interest of you 
t 
id job of being 
practical in all phases of the 
home building field. 


—_— 


who are BUYERS 


No matter how thick you slice tt, selling the light construction industry simmers 

down to this cold-cash fact: It’s the builders who are buyers. Home buyers, realtors, 
mortgage men, yes, even architects, actually have little to do with determining 

type or make uf building products. Their influence on purchases is small at best...and 
even then debatable. As practical builder has pointed out again and again, 

it is the builder who buys...with one, eye on quality and installation cost and the 

other on keeping the final structure | ght price-wise. So if you don’t reach builders, you 
don’t reach buyers. That’s the whole point... and the main one to consider in choosing 
media to reach the light PR OE PB offers you more builder-buying-power, 
more builder-preference, more builddr-rendership, than any other publication. 

And, what’s more, at the lowest ont Get the point? 


, 


...0f the light 
construction industry 
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KRERAIEM 
For “Mousetrap” 


. . . Elbert Hubbard's famous mousetrap quotation, that 
is. The truth about it: It was, in a way, a hoax. Hubbard 
paraphrased it from Emerson. When phrase-lovers spread 
it about, he saw the publicity value, but he did not act 
or believe it as a statement of business principle. 


or over 50 years, Elbert 

Hubbard, famous in the 
early 1900’s as a business phi- 
losopher, essayist, biographer, 
and lecturer, has been widely 
credited with the authorship of 
the famous mousetrap quota- 
tion: 
“Tf a man can write a better 
book, or preach a better ser- 
mon, or make a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor, the 
world wil, beat a path to his 
door, though he build his 
house in the woods.” 

That terse epigram has helped 
to convince thousands of en- 
gineers, inventors, lawyer-exec- 
utives, and banker-executives 
that merit will sell itself; fur- 
ther, if you have a meritorious 
product, neither advertising nor 
salesmen is necessary to its 
successful marketing. 

Hubbard himself didn’t be- 
lieve this. He was emphatically 
promotion-minded and, as be- 
tween advertising and selling, 
he refused to make a choice, 
writing once: “The dear girls 
are twins, and the one that is 
nearest is dearest!” 

He was the founder of one 
of the most famous and success- 
ful of the house-to-house selling 
plans of the 1890’s—the Larkin 
plan of selling soap to house- 
wives. The women sales-people 
of the Larkin Era were as well- 
known in their day as the Fuller 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Some time after Elbert Hub- 
bard was lost on the tor- 
pedoed Lusitania in 1915, 
Burton Bigelow was given 
the job of editing and writing 
most of each issue of “The 
Roycrefter,” successor to 
Hubbard’s magazine, “The 
Philistine.” There he learned 
the “inside” story of WHub- 
bard’s mousetrap hoax. 


Brush men (and women) are 
today. On the plan which Hub- 
bard fathered, John D. Larkin 
and his associates in the Larkin 
Co., Buffalo, built a great, if 
fleeting, fortune, and the Lark- 
in warehouse was once said to 
be the largest building in the 
U. S. under one roof, a sort of 
early 20th century Merchan- 
dise Mart. In 1891, Hubbard 
sold his interest in the Larkin 
Co. for $75,000—which was a 
lot of money in those days. 

Hubbard had been writing 
while in business. The creative 
urge was upon him and litera- 
ture was his goal. He tramped 
across Ireland afoot; then to 
England, visiting the Kelmscott 
Press where William Morris 
was writing poetry, designing 
printing types, furniture, tex- 
tiles, stained glass, and printing 
beautiful books. There, as he 
wrote, he “caught it’”—meaning 
the artistic urge to go and do 
something like Morris was 
doing. He came home and 
founded the Roycroft enter- 
prises at East Aurora, a coun- 
try village in western New 
York State. He built a print 
shop, an inn, and a chapel, using 
native bouiders. 

Thus, Elbert Hubbard began 
an artistic community where the 
great and near-great came for 
over 20 years. It was a long 
time before Hubbard’s crafts- 
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(Advertisement) 


Where do you stand in the big industrial 


marketing elimination contest? 


@ Whether you realize it or not, just 
about every industrial purchase involves 
a big elimination contest. At the starting 
line should be every company that makes 
a product that will serve the purpose of 
the one finally purchased. When the con- 
test is over, the winner is the manufac- 


turer who gets the order. 


s This may sound a little too obvious, 
but an analysis of marketing in this light 
has given many manufacturers a better 
insight into their own sales problems. 
They have seen immediately that every 
time they fail to get an order, it means 
they have been eliminated somewhere 
along the line. They have also seen that 
for every situation in which they are 
eliminated in the last round—when they 
know about the purchase—there are ten, 
or a hundred, or a thousand situations in 
which they have been eliminated with- 
out even being aware that they were in 


the race. 


@ It is here that the greatest opportunity 
for more sales will always be found. The 
longer you can stay in all these contests, 
the better your chances are of getting 
orders. If you can stay until your sales- 
man is called in, your odds will become 
better than three-to-one, and that is 
about all that can be hoped for. Any 
manufacturer who can get one order out 
of every three purchases of his type of 
product has achieved optimum market- 


ing efficiency in our competitive system. 


= Now, where do all these elimination 
contests start, and what can you do to 
get into more of them and stay to the 
finish? 


The contest begins 

Each elimination contest begins when 
the buyer has a need, and when he recog- 
nizes this need. The contest, then, often 
starts under a shroud of secrecy and the 
contestants don’t even know they have 
been entered. In fact, the buyer himself 
usua!ly doesn’t know many of the pos- 
sible candidates for entry. 
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= These overlooked candidates are out 
of the running from the very start and 
they never even hear about it. The great- 
est costs in marketing are hidden in 
these orders—the ones that might have 
been. 


= There are many ways you can make 
your potential customers aware of the 
products you make, and insure that the 
greatest possible number will think of 
you among others when they need one 
of these products. This is a prime func- 
tion of advertising. Directory listings, 
publicity, public relations activities and 
trade show exhibits are also a tremen- 
dous help in getting through the first 
stages of these elimination contests. 
Salesmen’s routine calls, promotional 


material and direct mail, all help. 


The next stage 

The midway point in the elimination 
contest comes when the buyer is beyond 
the “who makes what product” stage; he 
wants to know “which product and 


whose product is best for me.” 


= Right here, when the buyer really gets 
down to the business of buying, the 
greatest number of manufacturers elim- 
inated will be pushed aside, without ever 
even knowing about it, simply because 
they are too difficult to buy from. Un- 
wittingly, they have made themselves 
“hard-to-get.” 


= After spending a small fortune on ad- 
vertising to get past the first hurdle by 
letting people know what products they 
make, these manufacturers often over- 
look the type of information the buyer 
wants and needs when he is ready to 
buy. They consistently ignore the fact 
that buyers use catalogs to compare com- 
peting makes in advance of calling in 
salesmen. They withhold their catalogs 
from all but known prospects, and offer 
them as “bait” in ads. They assume that 
everyone who may be interested in their 
products will write, wait, and expose 
themselves to premature sales calls. Be- 


cause this crazy system works a little bit, 
and some buyers do write, these manu- 
facturers—the ones who consistently lose 
out without ever knowing about it— 
cheat themselves out of hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands of opportunities to 
land an order. They assume much too 
much. They would see it for themselves 
if they were to compare their total list 
of qualified inquiries for a year with a 
comprehensive list of the irnportant buy- 
ing factors in their markets. 


Buying information needed 


But, there is still more eliminating to be 
done. A buyer may have several cata- 
logs, but he still wants to narrow his 
choice down to two or three manufac- 
turers whose salesmen he will then call 
in. Whenever manufacturers’ products 
are on a par for the specific application, 
those selected will be the ones with the 
best catalogs—from the buyer’s point of 
view. Good catalog design does not in- 
volve a lot of window dressing or flashy 
artwork. It simply means organizing and 
presenting all the information the buyer 
seeks and needs in order to decide—ten- 
tatively, at least—whether the product is 
right for his specific application. Cata- 
logs should not only answer typical 
questions the buyer has in mind, but 
should be planned to induce him to call 
in the salesmen. If the information is 
organizeu and presented (1) so that the 
buyer can find what he wants quickly; 
(2) so that he can understand it; (3) so 
that he knows what to do next—the 
chances that the salesmen will be called 


in are greatly increased. 


® The Sales Executives Club of N. Y., 
in a survey of 228 industrial sales man- 
agers, found that an average of 38.4 or- 
ders resulted from every 100 sales calls 
made after a potential customer had 
studied the manufacturer’s catalog and 
invited the salesman to call. Why not 
check or estimate the order-call ratio of 
your entire sales force and compare the 
two. Those invitations to call are sweet, 
indeed, and there’s no reason why you 
can’t get many, many more fer your 
men. Sweet’s Catalog Service (a division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation), 119 West 
40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


“50 years of service to industry” 


LOOKING FOR MORE SALES? 


Then Look Into 
the Sales-Prolific . 
Baking Market 


BY HAROLD E. SNYDER 
Editor, Baking Industry 


There’s little doubt about the stability 
of the baking industry — or its rapid 
rate of expansion for that matter. The 
bakers constant search for new ideas 
in itself generates sales of new equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — and 
this $5 billion annual market could 
easily develop into a windfall of sales 
for you. 


Ingredients and supplies alone will 
constitute a tremendous $2% billion 
market this year. Here are some 
typical examples: 


Butter & Butter Substitutes $31,211,000 
Corn Syrup 


With an unchallenged reputation for 
editorial excellence; top paid circula- 
tion-coverage of 92% of the indus- 
try’s buying power; plus a complete 
merchandising package to bolster 
your advertising efforts, BAKING 
INDUSTRY magazine aids you in 
exploiting the tremendous sales po- 
tential available in this ready-to-buy 
$5 billion market. Find out the com- 
plete details by checking with your 
BAKING INDUSTRY sales represen- 
tative. BAKING INDUSTRY, a Clis- 
sold Businesspaper, 105 W Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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men equaled the work of William 
Morris and his men—perhaps they 
never quite did it—but the hand- 
tooled leather, hand-carved furniture, 
hand-illumined books, tooled copper 
and silver that came from the Roy- 
croft Shops had the handicrafted ex- 
cellence of the old guildsmen. 

In 1894 Hubbard wrote 4 Little 
Journey To The Home of George 
Eliot, the first of his famous Little 
Journey booklets which he: published 
monthly for 15 years. In 1895 he 
began printing The Ph'listine, a pock- 
et-size magazine for which he wrote 
most of the material. The Fra was 
his second monthly magazine, which 
he began to edit and publish in 1908. 
He was a persistent user of the mails 
and his magazines were loaded with 
ads of his own wares. His belief in 
promotion was genuine—on it he 
spent his own money liberally. 

His urge to excel in writing 


tempted him to imitate his idols— 
one of whom was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, another Victor Hugo. 

When astute readers challenged 
his authorship of the mousetrap quota- 
tion, charging him with plagiarism 
from Emerson, he smiled knowingly 
and admitted that sometimes he fol- 
lowed the example of Emerson’s 
neighbor, Bronson Alcott, and took 
“his own wherever he found it.” But 
the mousetrap quotation — well, he 
had written it himself and signed 
Emerson's name to it. “Kabojolism,” 
he called it, which was, he explained, 
“the opposite of plagiarism.” He said 
that he owed this to Emerson, because 
he had lifted so much “good stuff” 
from the Sage of Concord. Though 
the controversy reemerged from time 
to time, Hubbard was careful never 
to clear up the puzzle, knowing full- 
well that its publicity value would be 
gone the moment it ceased to be a 
mystery. 


tising Requirements. 


No Path to His Door 


The builder of this better mousetrap hasn’t waited for the world to 
beat a path to his door. Instead, Innovators, Inc., a novelty house 
of Newark, N.J., feels that its bejeweled, desk-clip mousetrap must 
be promoted, advertised and sold to the public. 


Sales plans include heavy direct mail to industrial firms — 25,000 
The company also has literature 
suggesting tie-in promotions. It has sent news releases and pictures 
to a variety of publications. It is going after quantity sales to com- 
panies by scheduling advertisements in SALES MANAGEMENT, Pre- 
mium Practice, The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising and Adver- 
The consumer is being approached through 
advertisements in Better Homes and Gardens, American Home, House 
Beautiful, Living for Young Homemakers, Esquire, The New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune. 


pieces now, maybe 250,000 later. 


Innovators, Inc., hasn’t waited for the world to beat a path TO its 
door, but there is a path leading FROM its door to the market place, 
where the “better mousetrap” is being aggressively sold. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


All that he ever claimed about this 
almost notorious aphorism was sub- 
stantially true; the contention of his 
critics was, in essence, also true. 

The truth is this: 

Hubbard's epigram appeared about 
1900 when the U. S. was entering a 
period of relatively great industrial 
expansion between two panics—1893 
and 1907. 

Emerson's original quote is found 
in “Emerson's Journals” and is dated 
1855—45 years earlier. It. read very 
differently : 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, 
or boards, or pigs to sell, or can 
make better chairs or knives, 
crucibles or church organs, than 
anybody else, you will find a broad, 
hard-beaten road to his- house, 
theugh it be in the woods.” 


Emerson was writing about an 
agricultural, not a manufacturing 
economy. He was talking mostly about 
products of the farm, and not of the 
factory, and of neighborhood distri- 
bution, not about the nationally dis- 
tributed products of 1900. 

Hubbard took Emerson’s sentence, 
polished it up, took the “agriculture” 
out of it and remounted it in the new 
setting of a 20th century manufac- 
turing economy. 

What Emerson had said in 1855 
was completely true; as brought for- 
ward and modified by Hubbard, it 
was never more than slightly true. 

Yet, the false doctrine it embodies 
has been perpetuated for more than 
half a century. It has falsely fed the 
egos of inventors and production men, 
and many manufacturers, unskilled 
in modern marketing, have been more 
or less willingly misled by it. 

It seems strange that this should 
be so, when we know that with each 
passing year this aphorism has become 
less and less true. The little neigh- 
borhood mousetrap maker has long 
been supplanted by the big manufac- 
turer who mass-produces mousetraps 
by the hundreds of thousands. The 
word-of-mouth publicity which 
brought the neighborhood maker his 
business is replaced by national maga- 
zine, radio and TV advertising. And 
the path once beaten through the 
woods to the door of the earlier manu- 
facturer is now beaten over city side- 
walks, not to one but to thousands of 
hardware and variety stores to which 
the wares of today’s maker have been 
conveniently distributed. In short, the 
mousetraps of today are taken to 
buyers, instead of buyers coming to 
them in the woods. 

National distribution, through the 
efforts of a national sales force and 
national advertising—two modern in- 
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Why the weekly that people spend the most cash 
for is the one they spend the most hours with... 


People go to a newsstand because they want some- 
thing to read. And you might expect that the maga- 
zine they buy most often is also the one they read 
the most at home. And that’s just how it is. 

Week after week, nearly half a million more 
people pay cash for the Post than for any other 
general magazine. At home, they spend more time 
with it than with any of the other big weeklies. 
They return to it more often. They have more con- 
fidence in its pages—editorial and advertiging alike. 

The Post is more than a pickup. It is the maga- 
zine millions live with—and live by. It gets to 
the heart of America. 


| America reads the Post | 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Why A Mousetrap 
Won't Sell Itself 


The basic idea expressed in Hubbard’s mousetrap story is that a 
good product will sell itself. That’s not true! 


People do not buy things because they are good, or because they 
possess merit. In this country full of fine products, everyone would 
be broke if this negation were not true. 


People buy because they have needs — physical or psychological 
needs — needs which have been discovered, exposed and matured 
into wants. 


This need-discovering, need-maturing process is seldom accom- 
plished by the buyer without the help of advertising and personal 
salesmanship. Historical studies of great inventions show that, be- 
tween the birth of a great idea and the date when it reaches economic 
success, on the average, 274 years elapse, if the progress is left to the 
: a slow, inertia-hampered processes of the human being. To overcome 
= £ the inertia of habit, the contentment with what we have, the satis- 
faction with present methods —to save a couple of centuries of time 
— that is the task of advertising and personal salesmanship. Making 
a good product is not the real goal. The task is to remake people’s 


“Its about time 


they made 
hospitals more 
homelike!” 


says JOHN H. BAXTER 
Vice President, 
Earle Ludgin Co., Chicago 


“If you’ve ever been hospitalized (I 
was, recently), you’ve probably had 
one of these gripes. Five A.M. 
reveille. Cold, tasteless food. Skimpy 
visiting hours. Payments in advance. 
But now, according to Milton Sil- 
verman’s article, many hospitals are 
finally starting to treat the patient 
like a human being. It seems almost 
too good to be true!” 

Turn to page 17 of this week’s Post 
for Milton Silverman's incisive ar- 
ticle: “‘Are Patients Human Beings?” 


The marerdoy Reewis 


POST (2 


In all, 8 articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials 
and many special features in the Oct. 
1 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 


ate 


| going out of fashion 
| weren’t going out of fashion, but John 
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thinking! 


—BURTON BIGELOW 


struments of demand-creation — has 
displaced local fame, local demand, 
and local distribution. Without this 


| new machinery to build mass demand, 
| there would have been no mass pro- 
| duction, mass 
| wages, and the new levels of com- 
| fortable living for the millions would 


employment, high 


never have been possible. Today, the 
mousetrap maker in the woods would 
starve and his business would die un- 
known and unheard of in the shade 


| of his friendly elm. 


Hubbard knew this to be true, even 


| in his own-day, for he wrote of the 


fate of the enterprise of Henry 
Thoreau’s father, John, who made 
lead pencils by hand in his little shop 


| in the village—and who, for all we 


know, may have been the archetype 


| on which Emerson based his mouse- 


trap thinking. 
But John Thoreau’s efforts failed, 


and of the decline and disappearance 


of his pencil factory, Hubbard wrote: 


| “John Thoreau made his lead pencils 


and peddled them out, and we hear 
of him saying: ‘Pencils, I fear, are 
Pencils 


Thoreau was. When Dixon and 
Faber invented machines that could 


| be fed automatically, and turn out 


more pencils in a day than John 


Thoreau could turn out in a year, 


John was out of the game. . . . Henry 
tells us how he made a thousand dol- 


| lars worth of pencils in one year, but 


was obliged to sacrifice them to cancel 
a debt of one hundred dollars.” 

Hubbard knew, and this proves’ he 
did, that the “‘beat-a-path-to-his-house- 
in- the- woods” philosophy hadn’t 
proved very successful way back then 
when the Emerson epigram was first 
launched. 

Nevertheless, when Hubbard gave 
out his modification, I’m sure it was 
with no intention of disparaging 
either advertising or salesmanship. He 
owed too much to both. However, 
having condensed, crystallized, and 
up-dated an old Emerson epigram, 
and being surprised, as I am sure he 
was, to find it bringing him almost as 
much fame as “A Message to Garcia,” 
he was not one to forfeit his gains, 
even though he knew that his own 
version was philosophically inaccurate, 
and promotion-wise, a long way from 
being true. 

Hubbard, like Barnum, enjoyed 
fooling the public—and because al- 
most everyone took this nugget 
seriously, he counted it among his 
most successful bits cf foolery. 

Let’s put the Emerson-Hubbard 
mousetrap story tenderly away in the 
mothballs of yesterday; if we ever 
bring it forth, let’s label it as a his- 
torical curiosity, a lesser literary hoax 
of the century’s early years—which 
gave its creator many a chuckle and 
mildly fooled a lot of smart people a 
lot longer than it seems to have had 
any license to do. The End 
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AFTER FINAL APPROVAL by top echelon of Columbia 
Records, Western Union messengers carried a_ special 
promotion kit to dealers across the country. Here, study- 
ing a brochure from the kit — which included campaign 


Columbia and 6,200 Dealers 
Launch “Largest Record Club” 


Record dealers who have been taking a beating from 


mail-order club competition, now have an opportunity to 


"ine ‘em'' under new Columbia "you sell ‘em, we serve 
| y 


‘em" plan. Big promotion is running; more scheduled. 


A lot of dealers have. squawked 
about the Columbia (LP)* Record 
Club. But in the first four weeks 
after Columbia Records, Inc., New 
York, announced to its 6,200 dealers 
“a record club of your own,” man- 
aged by Columbia, none has definitely 
refused to take part—and more than 
2,000 have gone into it. 


*Long-Playing. 
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Trade paper announcements said 
that “Columbia Records proposes to 
establish with you, the dealer, the 
largest record club in America.” Pres- 
ent nation-wide target is 500,000 
members, of whom 250,000 would be 
signed by December 31. 

One evidence of the company’s opti- 
mism is the fact that the print order 
for a new monthly Columbia Record 
Club Magazine is 400,000. 


It BOONE tE 


plan, posters and literature — are (left to right) Goddard 
Lieberson, executive vice-president; James Conkling, pres- 
ident, Columbia Records; and Norman Adler, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Columbia LP Club. 


If all 6,200 dealers — department 
stores, music stores, record shops, etc. 
—should set out to sign members, 
the 500,000 would be reached with an 
average of only 82 per dealer. But, 
says Hal B. Cook, director of sales, 
Columbia expects many to go far 
beyond this mark. Quite a number, 
he adds, already have signed more 
than 100 each, and one has 800 mem- 
bers. 

To put over this combined retailer- 
mail order program, Columbia is 
showing dealers how to attract mem- 
bers for their “units,” and is spend- 
ing more than $1 million in the final 
four months of 1955 in advertising 
and promotion to get the club rolling. 
Dealer advertising may multiply this 
figure. 

Columbia’s $1 million includes 
$850,000 in space and time advertis- © 
ing, through Maxwell Sackheim & 
Co., Inc. New York. (A quarter- 
century ago Max Sackheim and 
Harry Scherman pioneered Book-of- 
the-Month Club.) This campaign 
supplements Columbia Records’ reg- 
ular advertising through McCann- 
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ACME AGENCY 


RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


VALLEY OF THE BEE 


4 4 THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES . “4 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS _X;), © ;THE MODESTO BEE 


California’s Billion Dollar Valley lies inland — isolated from dis- § B THE FRESNO BEE 

tant Coast cities by mountains. This independent, self-contained ing ty i 

region is bigger in area than Illinois, has more population than YE ¥ ’ 

West Virginia. roy 
Valley families have over $3% billion in spendable income 

(more than Oklahoma), account for more retail food sales than 

Louisiana.* You’re not selling California unless you’re selling the 

Valley. And to cover it in depth, you need the three Bee news- 

papers, each the strong local favorite in its part of the Valley. 


*1955 Consumer Markets 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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TWEETEN Warder 


THE PENCIL OF 1000 USES 


Marks On 
Any Surface 
Wet + Dry + Frozen 
*® Heavy Duty Plastic 
Barrel 
® Handy Pocket Clip 
*® Screw Top Feed 
3%" Long Life Refill 
Economical 


IN BLACK, BLUE, 
RED, GREEN, 
YELLOW, WHITE 


imprinted for Advertising and Premium 
Write for quotation 


TWEETEN FIBRE CO., INC. 
Dept. S.M., 2045 W. Fulton St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


SEM STORAGE OF MADISON INE 


SEND YOUR PERSONALITY ALONG 


Speak simultaneously to all salesmen, distributcrs, 
regardless of number or locale, for less than $1 per 
hour per branch via our tape duplication service 
Any number of branches in USA covered in 48 
hours. Full facts from— 


D PUBLICATIONS LABS 
e Ave Camde 5. NJ 
WAlinut 72-4649 


Coming in SM 


“New Training Program 
Eases Sales Headaches for 
Plymouth Dealers.” The story 
of a series of dealer confer- 
ences that helped increase 


1955 Plymouth sales 75%. 


Erickson, Inc. The company expects 
the bulk of its business will still be 
done over the counter. 

Record sales of late have made no 
records. In five years the total dollar 
volume has risen only about 1%. 
Columbia’s own sales in this period, it 
is said, have been “about even.” In 
long-playing dollar volume Columbia 
and RCA are neck and neck for first 
place—now followed by London Rec- 
ords, Inc., New York. All manufac- 
turers selling through stores have 
grown concerned over the rising vol- 
ume of mail-order record clubs. These 
clubs, with a combined one million 
members, are now estimated to do 
10% of the industry’s $200-million- 
a-year business. 

Last summer three Columbia ex- 
ecutives—James B. Conkling, presi- 
dent, Goddard Lieberson, executive 
v-p, and Hal Cook—met with dealer 
groups across the country to see what 
could be done, both to meet the “mail- 
order menace” and to lift over-all rec- 
ord sales. They did not then intimate 
that Columbia itself might launch a 
club. 

Dealers’ first knowledge of this 
program came on August 15, when 
Western Union delivered a portfolio, 
“Introducing Your Columbia (LP) 
Record Club.” 

Later that week a four-page “An- 
nouncement of Historic Importance 
to America’s Record Dealers . . .” 
broke in The Billboard, The Cash 


Box and Variety. 


Heavy Advertising 


Then in a full-page (costing $100,- 
000) in newspapers in 40 major cities, 
Columbia “and its established dealers”’ 
announced the club and offered free 
“vour choice of any one of (a dozen) 
hi-fi, 12-inch, LP records “to start 
your membership.” These range from 
Bach to boogie. The four “divisions” 
in regular offerings are classical; 
listening and dancing; Broadway, 
movies, TV and musical comedies; 
jazz. 

Meanwhile, a spread (costing 
$220,000) is breaking in 20 maga- 
zines. Follow-up ads will run in both 
magazines and newspapers. A TV 
spot series is starting, and a radio net- 
work show is being planned. (This 
will be recorded—on CBS.) 

The portfolio tells dealers that the 
club will “help you get your share of 
the millions of dollars” now being 
spent by music-lovers “on a monthly 
subscription basis.” A national head- 
quarters, just opened at 165 West 
46th St.. New York, “provides 
everything you need to start a Rec- 
ord Club of your own.” 


In contrast with their customary 
40% markup on Columbia LP rec- 
ords, retailing from $3.95 to $4.98, 
dealers will get 20% commission in 
the club plan. Advantages, however, 
Columbia explains, are that “you need 
not spend a penny for inventory” on 
club records. ““Your members get their 
records each month from headquar- 
ters.” National hq handles “all the 
complex bookkeeping, accounting, cor- 
respondence, shipping and collection 
for you;” will “send your share of 
profit every month, and . . . even pay 
for the bonus records your customers 
earn by their purchases.” 

For every two records bought, a 
member gets one free. Bonus records 
are “specials,” waxed for club distri- 
bution only. Columbia tells dealers 
the bonuses let them “‘meet and beat 
the discount houses without cutting 
your prices a penny.” 


Painless for Dealers 


When a dealer enrolls a member, 
he sends the application to hq, where 
the member is credited to him. The 
member immediately is mailed a free 
record. Each month hq sends him the 
club magazine and notice of the 
monthly selection. He may refuse it, 
choose an alternate, or skip a month. 
When he pays, the dealer is sent 20% 
on every record he buys. If he does 
not pay, hq takes the loss. The dealer 
gets his monthly commission as long 
as the member stays in the club—even 
if the member moves to another city. 

Four-fifths of the members would 
be enrolled by dealers and one-fifth 
direct by Columbia. “The 20% signed 
direct,” Cook explains, “finance na- 
tional advertising for the club.” 

The portfolio presents samples of 
material available from distributor 
salesmen: newspaper mats, mailing 
pieces for store imprint, a window 
streamer, counter card, “take one” 
brochure, poster for listening booth; 
“a seven-inch record that delivers your 
club sales message for you’; com- 
mercials for local radio; sales manual 
and order pads. 

To dealers who think they might do 
better with their very own clubs, 
Columbia cites the “excessively high 
cost of operating a small record club.” 
As against an estimated average com- 
mission of $5.35 per member annually 
under the national plan, “you would 
lose $3.60 per year on every member.” 

Columbia executives have been busy 
of late explaining to dealers that the 
club will help their regular business. 

And queries from north of the 
border have induced Columbia Re- 
cords of Canada, Ltd., to start a 
parallel club there. The End 
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Who should we thank for these gains? 


our advertisers...and their advertising agencies? Yes—and we do. 
our own staff...editorial, sales, circulation? Yes—and we do. 


our readers...the sales executives of America? Yes—and we do, 
and particularly them because we attribute our steady 
growth to these two truths: 


1. Sales executives continue to rise in their importance 
to American business— in the responsibilities they shoulder 
and the authority they possess. 


2. More sales executives, by a very wide margin, continue 
to be regular readers (and paid subscribers at $8 a year) of 
SALES MANAGEMENT than of any other business magazine. 


We desire publicly to pay tribute to these sales executives for 
the indispensable work they are doing to keep this nation 
prosperous, and to express our gratitude to them for their 
abiding interest in our magazine as also being their magazine. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL — No. 22 of a Series 


Just turn the handle (not the radio) for stronger, clearer 
reception—on AC, DC or battery! Clearer, because 
the antenna faces the station, while the speaker faces 
you. Stronger, because the antenna bar is 3 times as 
big as in other portables. And when you're ready to 
move, it locks parallel to form a distinctive handle! 
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Why Motorola Now Has 25% 
Of Portable Radio Set Market 


"It was an engineering attitude that gave our designers 


the idea for a new styling feature, but it took advertising 


to bring out the merchandisable characteristic which gave 
us the sales tool to break records." Sales are up 88%. 


BY JAMES E. HERBERT 


General Sales Manager, Motorola Inc. 


The breakage factor in portable 
radio cabinets has long posed a 
nuisance problem of serious propor- 
tions for manufacturers and con- 
sumers alike. Portable radio cabinets 
made of plastics were unavoidably 
liable to crack, split, chip or break if 
stepped on at the beach, tipped over 
from a table on the patio, or bumped 
into a hard surface while being car- 
ried. Repair and replacement of parts 
required service organizations to main- 
tain in inventory a wide variety of 
old model cases. 

When we started in 1954 to plan 
for our 1955 line of portable radios 
at Motorola Inc., we asked the en- 
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gineers to consider durability of the 
“package” as a foremost element. As 
far as the internal specifications, we 
already had achieved a merchandis- 
able performance element in the 
PLAcir chassis (printed circuitry). 
Performance-wise we knew the 1955. 
radios would compete favorably. 

Taking the well-known bull by the 
horns, our engineers decided to de- 
part from the general field of plas- 
tics and turn to the most durable 
material of all. They decided we 
should go to market with a metal 
cabinet line. 

It was during what we call a 
“character. determination meeting” 


(a joint meeting of sales, advertising, 
engineering and design people to dis- 
cuss: the framework of a new product 
line) that the idea, which was to be- 
come the theme line of our portable 
sales program, was discovered. 

The engineers presented their view- - 
points. Traditionally in a portable 
radio the speaker is mounted in the 
front of the cabinet and the antenna 
mounted in the top or rear. To get 
best reception, the radio has to be 
rotated by the user until the antenna 
is in line with the radio transmitting 
station. If the cabinet is metal, the 
antenna must be removed from under 
it for best performance. 

It was a good idea to go to metal 
for durability, but how about the 
antenna? 

“How about putting a carrying 
handle on the set, and put the antenna 
in the handle?” one of the designers 
suggested. 

“Still better,” somebody else said, 
“make the handle rotate as a direc- 
tional finder for the transmitter. In 
this way the speaker can always be 
facing the owner and the antenna can 
be turned toward the station, thus 
solving about three problems at once.” 

The reasoning was so sound that 
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How’ to pick an Advertising Agency 
thats big enough for You 


A great deal is said (among agency men) about how 


big an account must be in order to show a profit for 


its agency. 


But how big should an agency be to give your account 
the efficient and productive service you have a right 
to expect? 


There are one and two-man agencies that have every- 
thing their clients need: creative competence seasoned 
by toughening experience. Yet they’d be the first to 
concede their lack of manpower, variety of background, 
and departmental facilities needed to handle many 


marketing-advertising assignments. 


At the other extreme, there are giant agencies where 
it is not uncommon for an account to get lost—unless 


it, too, is a giant. 


It’s not hard to tell whether an agency has an office 
big enough to service your account. All you have to do 
is look at it. But there is another measurement even 


more important than bigness of office. 


That is bigness of people. Vision to see straight into 
the heart of a problem, perspective to evaluate its sig- 
nificance, experienced skill in solving it—are vastly 
more important than acres of office space. The mature 
ability to think big and to work big—with the stature 
and responsibility of full partners, rather than mere 


suppliers—is far more productive than merely talking 


big. 


How can you tell if the people who are an agency are 
big enough for you? First, talk with them, measuring 
them against your own instinctive yardstick for peo- 
ple. Second, measure them by the soundness of work 
they are doing for clients. And third, talk to their 
clients, who have had a long time to measure them by 


day in and day out performance. 


How big are we? On the physical side, we have three 
completely staffed agency offices. We also have two 


affiliates: Marsteller Research, Inc., engaged in market 
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research; and Burson-Marsteller Associates, an organi- 
zation of public relations specialists. Our growth has 
been steady—due about equally to the acquiring of 
new clients and the growth of old ones. We are big 
enough to provide every service needed for the market- 
ing of durable goods and services salable to homes, 
farms, and industry. Big enough to rank tenth in busi- 


ness paper volume among all U. S. agencies. 


But how big are we as people? That’s the most im- 
portant measure of our size, yet one we can’t make 
ourselves without obvious bias. Only you can make it, 


in terms of your needs. 


We invite you to talk to any of our staff in any of our 
three offices. Examine the work we are doing for our 
clients. Then talk or write to any of the companies we 


serve. We'll be glad to send you a client list. 


areleller Vickard, 
G ebhardt ~“Ko Ine: 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES. INC. 
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A sales manager’s dream? No sir! Real, 
live figures like these stand as a pertinent 
record of what a well-planned, well- 
executed incentive program did for a 
Maritz Sales Builders’ client. (Name on 
request.) 


Results like these high-light the many 
good reasons why more and more firms 
like yours use MSB incentive programs to 
reach their sales objectives, whatever they 
may be. Whether your problem is opening 
new accounts, pushing high profit items, 
introducing new products or increasing 
sales generally, a Maritz Sales Builders 
Incentive Program is ready to solve it. 


The fact is: Nothing great was ever 
achieved without incentive. Average sales- 
men produce only average results until they 
are “‘incentivated.’’ With an MSB-created 
incentive program they work harder... 
salesmen make more calls, make more 
sales, produce mor:. Why? Because MSB’s 


A MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
DID IT! 


above average planning, promotion know- 
how and follow-through, added to the finest 
in merchandise prizes and travel awards 
provide the push that produces above aver- 
age performance from average salesmen. 


Maritz Sales Builders offer a complete 
service, thus taking the pressure off the 
sales manager. You determine your objec- 
tive and set the budget; we create and 
handle the entire program with no drain 
on your executives’ time. There’s no charge 
for this service. 


Tell us your 
Problem... 


we can show you case histories in 
your industry that prove an MSB- 
crealed incenlive program can get 
results for you... whatever your 
ob ject ive . 


Mail coupon below for free copy of ‘‘A CHALLENGE TC MAN- 
AGEMENT’’—a four-part portfolio of incentive strategy. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 
4200 Forest Park Bivd., St. Lovis 8, Mo. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
INCENTIVE PLANS « MERCHANDISE PRIZES « TRAVEL AWARDS 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS, 4200 Forest Park Bivd., St. Lovis 8, Mo. 
Send me a free copy of “A CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT” 


Name sabe 


Address 


___Company as Lis 


City, Zone, State 


and ground aircraft 
hydraulic assemblies. 


ture aids. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Old, well-established manufacturer in midwest is expanding and needs 
additional manufacturers’ sales engineer type representatives for several 
major territories, on commission basis, to handle jobbing line of hardened 
uality precision parts and servo cylinder type 
xcellent opportunity for qualified representatives 
contacting Original Equipment Market to add another line. 

This is a reputable line offering highest quality. We back up agents’ 
efforts with: modern, efficient manufacturing methods and facilities; 
90,000 sq.ft. plant; engineering and design services; field personnel; 
national advertising; and all necessary quotations, catalogs, and litera- 


Please send full details of background, experience in this line, contacts, 
ete. Inquiries held in strictest confidence. 


BOX 3156 SALES MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Housewife 


If you think she isn’t wise, 
you’re wrong. : 


If you think she isn’t shrewd, 
you’re wrong. 


Her wisdom, her integrity, 
her sagacity, and her house- 
hold needs lead the package 
goods industry to a profitable 
market. 


—Duane Jones in Ads, 
Women and Boxtops 


everybody agreed. Within a few days 
we had the basic models of the new 
line sketched. 

It was now up to the sales depart- 
ment to translate these innovations 
into consumer demands. Our advertis- 
ing department and _ advertising 
agency, Leo Burnett Inc., began hold- 
ing a series of meetings to plan the 
introduction of the portable line. 
They selected the “rotating antenna” 
functional feature for top attention 
because they felt it was the most 
merchandisable. 

An entire program was mapped 
out. Everything from distributor store 
displays and window streamers, mail- 
ing pieces and local newspaper adver- 
tisinz emphasized the new “Roto- 
tenna.”’ Once the portable radios were 
ready to be introduced to retailers, the 
story went to the public in national 
advertising. Magazines such as Life, 
Esquire, Seventeen and Holiday car- 
ried the story of the radio with the 
rotating handle. The genesis of the 
product, the metal cabinet (which 
actually was the only metal cabinet 
on the portable radio market), was 
in the advertising copy, but in a sub- 
ordinate role. 

Did it work? Or rather, was it a 
success? During 1955, Motorola has 
sold more portable radios than any 
year in its history. 

Sales have been at a rate of 88% 
over last year, and we are currently 
building sets as fast as we can. Cur- 
rently market figures indicate that 
Motorola portable sales represent 
25% of the industry’s total for the 
year. 

I like to think of this story as a 
sort of triple play, with advertising 
in the role of “pivot man.” It was an 
engineering attitude that gave our de- 
signers the idea for a new styling 
feature, but it took advertising to 
bring out the merchandisable charac- 
teristic which gave us the sales tool 
to break records. The End 
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Why 
GAIR 
graphic 


design 


rings the 
bell 


Graphic design makes the big difference between a carton 
that carries vour product and one that sells it. 

At Gair we make sure our designers look past their chalks 
and watercolors to the cash register that hands down final 
judgment on any carton’s graphic design. 

Our way of making sure is Gair Package Analysis*. This 
study of your market, distribution and product gives Gair 
artists a line on the kind of graphic design that rings a bell 
with your customers. 

Any good carton designer can make color do tricks on 
paperboard. But a Gair graphic designer knows which tricks 


GAIR wn 


ACM *Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to uncover the 
requirements of a successful carton for your product and vour 
creative market. One of our men will be happy to give you the whole story. 


engineering 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 
in packaging FOLDING CARTONS « SHIPPING CONTAINERS 155 EAST 44TH STREET 
PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Best for keeping inventories low because... 


UNITED AIR LINES can guarantee 


Reserved Air Freight space 


No longer do you have to maintain high-level, 
costly inventories at widespread points to meet 
distribution or production-line needs. United Air 
Lines — and only United —can provide guaran- 
teed Reserved Air Freight space on all equip- 
ment, not only over its own routes, but world- 
wide through connecting airline agreements. 
This modern, dependable way of shipping en- 
ables you to keep a tighter inventory control, 


For speed, dependability and economy, 
learn the advantages of United Air Lines 
Air Freight Service. Call the nearest 

United representative or write for 

free booklet, “Industry's Flying Partner.” 
Cargo Sales Dept., United Air Lines, 
Department B-10, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


reduce warehousing costs and eliminate produc- 
tion-line delays. It brings new economy and 
efficiency to practically every type of business. 

United’s Main Line Airway follows the bustling 
business belt across the nation. There are more 
than 254 Mainliner® flights daily, each carrying 
cargo, most offering Reserved Air Freight space. 
Whatever your business, whatever you ship, it 
will pay you to use United Air Lines Air Freight. 


Vancouver B C 


Seattle [Tacoma 


unites) 


“NEW CHRYSLER” CREATORS: President L. L. (Tex) Colbert (left) is taking steps to keep Chrysler 
growing. Charles L. Jacobson, vice-president, supervises all the corporation’s sales, and Robert C. Som- 
erville, as new “director of markets,” will manage the “separate dealer” program. 


Plymouth’'s “Own’ Dealer Setup 
Sparks Chrysler Growth Plans 


Chrysleris coming back, for keeps. 

Step No. 1 in all this is now pay- 
ing off handsomely. After 1954’s dis- 
mal showing, Chrysler Corp. in 1955 
will sell more passenger cars than in 
any other year of its three decades. 

More significant are all the steps 
Chrysler is. taking to insure steadily 
growing sales and acceptance tomor- 
row: Cars are now being planned for 
the nation’s needs, desires and buying 
ability in 1960. A 10-year plant-ex- 
pansion program costing hundreds of 
millions has just been announced. 
And, sure that the corporation will 
be very much in_ business then, 
Chrysler has borrowed $250 million, 
to be repaid by July 1, 2054. 

In the current comeback major 
trends are cars styled and engineered 
to today’s market and the building of 
stronger divisional autonomy and 
dealer sales-aid programs by the four 
passenger-car divisions. 

One of these programs—just get- 
ting under way—will be to select and 
develop dealers who will handle only 
Plymouth. Charles L. Jacobson, vice- 
president in charge of all sales, calls 
it ‘the most important thing Chrysler 
has ever done.” 

Since 1930 the low-price Plymouths 
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BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


have been a “second line’ of Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler dealers. This 
setup has given Plymouth 10,000 
“dealerships,” as against 7,000 for 
General Motors’ Chevrolet and 6,500 
for Ford Division, in the ever-fero- 
cious fight for the mass market. 

But while Chevrolet and Ford 
dealers predominantly have had only 
one brand to promote, Plymouth too 
often has emerged as second choice in 
sales efforts. 

Still over the years, the entire 
group have invested a lot in their Ply- 
mouth franchise and have sold a lot 
of Plymouth cars. The separation 
won’t be sudden and probably never 
will be complete. 

“Ultimately—maybe in 10 years,’ 
Jacobson tells SM, “Plymouth will 
have about 6,000 dealers. Even then 
3,000 would continue to be ‘dual’ 
with other lines, and 3,000 exclusive- 
ly Plymouth.” 

In this process many Dodge, De- 
Soto and Chrysler dealers also will 
become single-line. 

As a rule the dual system will con- 
tinue in smaller towns and one-line 
dealers will be put to work in major 
markets. “Three or four exclusive 
Plymouth dealers,” Jacobson says, 


“already are operating.’ He would 
not say who they are—or where. 

Chrysler executives admit they’ve 
been slow in putting Plymouth on its 
own. They realize that in tomorrow’s 
expansion Plymouth must set the pace. 

The late Walter P. Chrysler 
launched this depression-born baby on 
the slogan “Look at 4/l Three.” The 
object was to break the dual domi- 
nance of Chevrolet and Ford. Ply- 
mouth did move into the No. 3 spot. 
But in recent years it has been out- 
sold not only by these two but by 
GM’s middle-price Buick. 

This year, however, sales of Ply- 
mouth — and Chrysler Corp. — have 
expanded faster even than the fast- 
growing industry. In the first seven 
months total U. S. new car registra- 
tions, as reported by R. L. Polk & 
Co., were 4,165,000—against 3,291,- 
000 in the same period of 1954. 

The five GM divisions together 
maintained their 50% of industry by 
rising from 1,633,000 to 2,093,000. 
Percentagewise, Ford-Lincoln-Mer- 
cury lost ground. The Ford company 
gain was only from 1,016,000 to 1,- 
116,000. Meanwhile, the four Chrys- 
ler divisions expanded from 455,000 
to 745,000. Among all lines Dodge 
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Is there enthusiasm for 
your product at the 


- Retail 
Level? 


will tell you... how much... 
where . . . from which dealers 


@ The great bulk of all branded 
goods is sold through retail stores 
located in the 1393 cities in which 
daily newspapers are published. 
ACB can tell you what retailers are 
pushing your brand by advertising it 
locally in their daily newspapers— 
give you complete details in report 
form—supplemented if you wish, by 
actual tear sheets. 

And at the same time, your ACB 
report can tell you what support your 
competitors’ dealers are putting back 
of the lines they handle. 

Watch mass retailer enthusiasm 
through ACB Reports! It’s at the 
retail level that your brand moves 
forward or slips back. It’s at the 
retail level that your promotion effort 
can bring rich returns. 

ACB offers 14 important services 
based on newspaper research. These 
services have the utmost flexibility. 
You can have them cover the entire 
country or a single city. You can 
order these services continuously or 
intermittently. 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


Breads every advertisement every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. +» Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St. * San Francisco 5 


has led, percentagewise, with nearly 
doubled registrations. But in number 
of units gained, Plymouth topped the 
industry, with a 148,000 increase to 
402,000. 

Plymouth lagged behind Buick’s 
446,000, and sold less than half as 
many as Chevrolet’s 906,000 and 
Ford’s 884,000. Yet it produced half 
the combined gain of the low-price 
three. Its share of their sales climbed 
from 13% to nearly 20%. 

Among Chrysler Corporation’s five 
cars (including highest-price Im- 
perial) Plymouth now does 54% of 
unit sales, and perhaps 40% of motor 
car dollar volume. Although Ford 
Motor Co. is seeking earnestly to de- 
velop four divisions, by separating 
Lincoln from Mercury and reintro- 
ducing the really-high-price Contin- 
ental, Ford Division still sells nearly 
80% of all its cars. And even in 
longer- and_ stronger-divisionalized 
GM, Chevrolet does nearly half of 
the five-line total. 

Thus it appears that, even in these 
good times, the motor makers must 
rely mainly on the mass market. 
Chrysler’s growth tomorrow probably 
will be in direct proportion to Ply- 
mouth’s, 

But all the divisions must contri- 
bute. 

Just a year ago a “new” Chrysler 
Corp. showed its wares for 1955, and 
its president, Lester L. (Tex) Col- 
bert, voiced some surprisingly pleas- 
ant predictions. (See “Can Chrysler 
Catch the ‘Big Two?” SM, Nov. 
20, 1954.) The industry in 1955, he 
said, would sell slightly more than 
five million cars. Colbert set Chrys- 
ler’s share at 20% of this total, or 
one million. 


Made Big Increase 


Chrysler then was selling less than 
13%. 

In units the corporation will make 
“quota,” with an annual volume of 
more than one million. But in the 
seven months until August change- 
overs for the ’56 cars, production and 
sales both were 18.1% of industry. 

Chrysler’s 50% increase in share- 
of-industry was made largely at the 
expense of Ford, whose share dropped 
from about 33% to 27%. The in- 
dependents, including foreign imports, 
continue to divide the remaining 5% 
between them. 

More important even than sales is 
solvency. Chrysler’s marketers point 
proudly to the fact that first-half sales 
doubled from $1 billion in 1954 to 
$1.9 billion this year. But the cor- 
poration’s 100,000 stockholders are 
particularly pleased that net earnings 
after taxes in this period more than 


quadrupled, from $15.8 to $70 mil- 
lion. And the 10,000 dealers had their 
best composite profit of any first half 
since 1951. 

Dealer morale, Charles Jacobson 
says, has climbed even higher. 

Chrysler emphasizes that (unlike 
competitors!) it has not “loaded” 
dealers. While total stocks of new 
1955 cars held by all the industry’s 
40,000 dealers in the U. S. are now 
estimated at 700,000—or an average 
of 17% cars per dealer, Jacobson 
points out that Chrysler’s dealers, at 
this writing, have an average of only 
five each. 

He summarizes reasons for the 
current comeback: 


“1. The products—and their ac- 
ceptance. 

“2. Enthusiasm and spirit of the 
entire organization. 

“3, Adequate personnel in the field, 
to help dealers with merchandising 
and other problems. 

“4 Increased and more effective 
advertising.” 

No loading might be listed too. 


Cleaned Dealer Inventories 


When mild-mahnered, conscien- 
tious Charlie Jacobson took over cor- 
porate sales supervision in May 1954, 
the first problem he tackled was clean- 
ing out dealer inventories: ‘We 
realized,” he explains, “that our new 
1955 cars—good as they were—would 
not sell themselves. We had to help 
the dealers get ready to sell them 
when they arrived. They could not 
do their best with the ’55’s if they 
still were stuck with a lot of ’54’s. 
... From this policy doubtless we lost 
some sales. But when the new cars 
came the dealers were able—and will- 
ing—to throw all their weight be- 
hind them. 

“This situation holds true now. 
The dealers are set to go on the 1956 
cars, which will be revealed to the 
public in October.” 

In the last 18 months the four 
separate car divisions have been given 
the autonomy, facilities and man- 
power to help their dealers sell. 

Until World War II Chrysler 
Corp. left to distributors, many func- 
tions of dealer development. Al- 
though distributors were dropped a 
decade ago, the corporation waited 
through the postwar sellers’ market 
before taking on these jobs. Mean- 
while, GM divisions had been at them 
for two decades, and dealer develop- 
ment was becoming a big factor in 
the revitalized Ford Motor Co. 

In the last six months alone, Jacob- 
son says, more than 500 men—special- 
ists in sales, service, merchandising, 
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advertising, etc.—have been added to 
Chrysier’s divisional field forces. 

The corporation is putting more 
power behind them. In addition to 
spending $175 million to create the 
1956 cars, Chrysler this year has spent 
$130 million on engineering and 
plant facilities for them. (A new Ply- 
mouth engine plant, for instance, is 
now turning out 700 V-8 engines a 
day. By January 1 its output will be 
stepped up to 3,000 a day, or an an- 
nual rate—on a five-day-week basis— 
of about 750,000. Meanwhile, Ply- 
mouth continues to make ‘‘6’s” 

But all this is only the beginning. 
Tex Colbert has just announced that 
Chrysler in the next decade would 
spend “several hundred millions of 
dollars,” largely for regional car as- 
sembly plants, to meet the “forward 
requirements of our expanding busi- 
ness.”” He added that no plants would 
be moved out of the Detroit area. 

In the city of Detroit Chrysler is 
the largest employer. Its current come- 
back has a lot to do with the fact that, 
according to SM’s monthly “High 
Spot Cities,” business in Detroit, as 
compared with the national trend, is 
now better than in any other city of 
more than 500,000 population. 
(Chrysler’s 19% share-of-new-car- 
market in the Detroit metropolitan 
area this year has been slightly higher 
than its showing across the country.) 


Stronger Dealer Aids 


For the 1956 cars, Colbert says, 
the divisions will have new and 
stronger dealer aids and will engage 
in heavier advertising. In addition to 
magazines, radio and TV (the use of 
which was expanded sharply in the 
last year), “we plan definitely to in- 
crease our newspaper advertising.” 
Newspapers will continue to be “the 
front line of our whole advertising 
effort.” 

Over-all theme is “The Forward 
Look ’56: The Best New-Car News 
for You.” This is being adapted by 
the divisions to fit specific features of 
their cars. 

Corporately, Chrysler talks 
(through McCann-Erickson, Inc.) 
about its “all-new cars,” with a 
“fresh new style concept . . . named 
THE FLIGHTSWEEP, offering “new 
ideas of performance and cf driving 
response and control.” There’s new 
“pushbutton Powerflite” driving and 
“still greater power, performance and 
economy.” 

To control all this power, Chrys- 
ler’s cars provide ‘new hydraulic 
braking systems’; “full-time safety- 
touch power steering,” and features 
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such as safety belts (optional) and 
“Life Guard door latches” to make 
them “the safest cars your money can 
buy today.” (Italics courtesy of 
Chrysler Corp.) 

Launching of the Plymouth dealer 
program has been anticipated by es- 
tablishment of a separate Plymouth 
field organization and of a coopera- 
tive advertising program for Ply- 
mouth by all the 10,000 dealers. 
Plymouth Division is emerging as a 
hard-hitting entity — under a presi- 
dent, J. P. Mansfield, who is also a 
v-p of Chrysler Corp. 

Jacobson explains why Chrysler 
waited a quarter-century to put Ply- 
mouth on its own: “ ‘Dualing’ was 
introduced originally to give dealers 
double sales opportunity. During the 
depression, and then the war, it kept 
many dealers alive. 


Low-Price Cars Improved 


“In those days the gap, in product 
and value, between low- and middle- 
price cars was wider. 

“Today this gap has largely been 
removed. The low-price cars are just 
as fine as the others.” But he im- 
plied, without saying so, that Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler dealers all have 
had 2 bigger profit on their mind. 

The “separation” is being worked 
out under Robert C. Somerville, 40- 
year automotive veteran and recently 
v-p for Dodge Division sales, who fills 
the new post of corporate director of 
markets. 

The big thought is to make the 
most of every market. 

In appointing new or _ separate 
dealers, Tex Colbert explains, Chrys- 
ler is “examining the situation care- 
fully and systematically”—in each 
market, locality and dealership. These 
“equations” involve “individual men, 
their investments, the organizations 
they have built and their interest in 
effective marketing.” 

In a letter to all 10,000 dealers he 
shows that their future expansion, and 
the corporation’s, will depend on 
“deeper market penetration for each 
of our car lines.” This can be done by 
establishing, “wherever practicable, 
separate dealerships for Plymouth, as 
well as for Dodge, DeSoto and Chrys- 
ler... 

“In this program, selected men, 
thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of automotive retailing, will shortly 
start working with our dealers, divi- 
sional representatives and field men” 
on this “divisional-line system of dis- 
tribution.” 

Chrysler will not ride roughshod 
over any dealer. “Every present 


advertising 
leadership in a 
changing world 


Ours has been an unique observa- 
tion post of advertising. 

For more than 30 years ACB has 
read every daily and Sunday news- 
paper advertisement published in 
the U. S. When ACB started this 
job, the headlines were telling of 
General Pershing’s appointment to 
high command in World War I 

Since that time electronic adver- 
tising media have been invented 
and come into common use. Com- 
petitive printed media has, during 
that time, made an impressive 
growth. But during all this time 
the daily and Sunday newspaper 
has grown still faster in circulation 
and advertising, until now more 
advertising runs in the daily news- 
nom than in all other media com- 

ined. There are 45 million families 
in the U. S., but 54 million news- 
papers are sold daily. More news- 
papers are sold than bottles of milk! 


Why Newspaper Linage Grows 


From ACB’s unique observation 
post we have seen some of the rea- 
sons why this growth in newspaper 
advertising .. . the ability to name 
the local store...the ability to 
step up dealer distribution and 
cooperation . . . the ability to select 
the most productive markets. 

Our reading in behalf of the daily 
newspaper publishers led us into 
Newspaper Research Services for 
merchandisers. See opposite column. 

These merchandisers usually ask 
us to take the jig-saw puzzle of 
newspaper advertising in 1,393 U.S. 
cities and put it into one sharp, co- 
herent picture so that they can tell 
“‘who’’ is advertising ‘“‘what,’’ 
“‘where,”’ and just how their own 
efforts stand in the picture. 


THIS IS YOUR KEY 
TO INCREASED SALES 


In The Gncinnati Market... 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
CONCENTRATES 
84% of its circulation in the 

ABC City Zone 


Concentrated TIMES-STAR circulation 
provides advertisers with the most ef- 
fective coverage of the Cincinnati mar- 
ket. With 97% of its circulation in the 
City and Retai! Trading Zone and 84% 
in the City Zone alone, TIMES-STAR 
advertisers are not forced to pay for the 
rind. No other Cincinnati newspaper can 
match the effective concentration of the 
TIMES-STAR. Remember, the TIMES- 
STAR is the largest evening paper and 
strongest selling force in Ohio's second 


largest market. 


Cincinnati's ABC City Zone and Metropolitan Area are 
practically synonymous. 98% of the Metropolitan Area 
population and 5 of every 6 TIMES-STAR readers live 
in the City Zone. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Photo Products 
Manufacturer Has 
Bright Sales Picture 


Sales for the FR Corporation, 
manufacturers of photographic 
chemicals and equipment, are 
already 371% ahead of last 
year and, according to the com- 
pany, the last quarter coming up 
is traditionally the best period. 


Diversification is credited as the 
prime reason for the outstand- 
ing sales performance. 


dealership will be considered separate- 
ly and in the light of its own par- 
ticular circumstances and the dealer’s 
individual preferences. . . . It is more 
important to have good retail outlets 

. than to inaugurate a change in 
distribution system on a scheduled 
time basis. . .” 

A year ago Chrysler’s president was 
too conservative. In estimating 1955 
new-car sales at five million units he 
undershot by about three million. The 
eight million which probably will roll 
off the lines in the 12-months ending 
December 31 will be far more than 
the previous-record 6,674,953 pro- 
duced in 1950. 

Today, many wise-owls wonder 
whether the industry can keep rolling 
at this rate: The 700,000 new ’55’s 
and 800,000 used cars now crowding 
dealers’ lots might cramp the ’56’s. 
Three-fourths of new cars are being 
bought on time—on_ time-payment 
periods stretched up to 36 months. 
With Americans mortgaged to the 
ears in motor cars, the Government, 
banks and dealers are threatening to 
do something to’ tighten terms. And 
in spite of the gimmicks and adjec- 
tives, the new crop of cars, “im- 
proved” as they may appear, will not 
be basically changed. Today’s cars 
may not even look “obsolete” until 
1957 or 1958. 

Many motorists might well afford 
to wait. 

But Tex Colbert still sees “‘tre- 
mendous unfilled needs for automo- 
biles. The market for cars has grown 
right along with the growth of the 
country. Survey after survey has 
shown strong and widespread con- 
fidence in the future. With that con- 
fidence people are willing to make 
commitments for cars, homes and 
other things . . .” 

To him “The Forward Look” is 


GENERAL ge yvy 4 ote ghey O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
NEW YORK, AN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


SING more than a slogan. It could be an 
FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE: Tat HERMAN, MIAMI BEACH 


amalgam of vision and faith. The End 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 
and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Fort Wayne Market: Data 
compiled by The News-Sentinel and 
The Journal-Gazette. An _ isolated 
market geographically and media- 
wise, it is the buying center for 13 
counties in northeastern Indiana and 
northwestern Ohio. The Corporate 
City population is 141,000; City 
Zone, 159,790; Metropolitan Coun- 
ty, 203,700; City and Trading Area, 
488,500. Total Effective Buying In- 
come of the city is $292,864,000. 
E.B.I. per family is $6, 581—22% 
above Indiana average ($5,406) and 
25% above U.S. average ($5,274) 
E.B.I. per capita is $2,077—24% 

above Indiana average and 34% 
above U.S. average. Data include re- 
tail sales growth; diversified industry 
growth; gross cash farm income by 
counties; summary of the market as 
published in SaLEs MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power. Write to 
Paul H. Knapp, National Advertis- 
ing Manager, The News-Sentinel and 
The Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 


. Beauty Survey: Findings of the 
nineteenth survey of beauty published 
by Dell Modern Group — Modern 
Screen, Modern Romances, Screen 
Stories. It presents complete market 
data by brands for 83 types of cos- 
metic products; provides a picture of 
cosmetics purchasing habits of Dell 
Modern Group readers—young wom- 
en mainly between the ages of 18 and 
35. The products reported are: face 
make-up, eye make-up, skin care, hair 
care, hand care, mouth care, body 
hygiene, fragrance. Data include: 
share of the market for each brand 
since 1939; percent use for each prod- 
uct over a 16-year period; buying 
patterns for each type of product by 
age of purchaser, by city size, by 
region, by place of purchase; price 
data by type of product. Writé to 
Harold Clark, Advertising Director, 
Dell Modern Group, Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


How Sales Executives Use Fac- 
toring to Up Sales and Profits: 
Reprint of an article from SALegs 
MANAGEMENT, published in booklet 
form by Commercial Factors Corp. 
It explains how factoring can solve 
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many problems facing a manufacturer 
or distributor under today’s competi- 
tive conditions ; how factoring works; 
discusses costs and all the services a 
factor renders to sales management. 
Case histories are cited to prove the 
effectiveness of factoring in increasing 
sales and profits substantially in a 
relatively brief period of time. For 
those sales executives interested in 


the technical aspects of factoring, © 


Commercial Factors Corp. has also 
published in booklet form a re- 
print of a Journal of Accountancy 
article, “How to Meet Today’s New 
Financial Requirements Through 
Modern Factoring.” It describes seven 
common cases where factoring can 
be successfully used. It compares fac- 
toring with other methods of financ- 
ing, and shows how factoring, under 
these seven conditions, is an econom- 
ical means of achieving profitable re- 
sults and growth. Write to Walter 
M. Kelly, Executive Vice-President, 
Commercial Factors Corp., 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Prizes for Incentive Programs: 
Issued by Ross Coles and Co., Inc., 
it shows more than 1,600 prizes, with 
hundreds of them in a price range 
obtainable by the average prize win- 


ner. It opens to a prize directory | 
which eliminates flipping or groping 


through pages to find a particular 
prize. Wholesale costs of prizes can 
be ascertained by referring to a prize- 
point index in the back of the book. 
Other services featured are travel 
facilities for all types of trip awards; 
small prize books showing more than 
400 prizes in a wholesale price range 


from 25c to $30; photographs of | 


prizes; campaign material; premium 
and mail servicing. Write to Ross 
Coles, President, Ross Coles and Co., 
Inc., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Pennsylvania Liquor Facts: Tenth | 
of a series of annual reports of the | 


best selling whiskies in Pennsylvania, 
released by The Philadelphia In- 
quirer. The list gives standings of the 
45 brands in 1954 sales. Included is 


a breakdown of the number of cases 


sold in each of Pennsylvania’s four | 


sales divisions, and comparisons with 


1953 sales of all brands listed. Write | 
to Leonard E. Bach, General Pro- | 


motion Manager, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eet THe BIG PROMOTION IDEA 
THE QUICK... EASY WAY 


SEND FOR THIS 


Free Book 


a 
It’s crammed full of new selling “gimmicks 


for king size impact and pint size budgets 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


Iti Possible 


but you must buy 
THE NEW BUY, TOO 


No, you cannot cover the Florida 
Market uniess you use The All-Florida 
Magazine, too. We do not cover Dade, 
Orange and Hillsborough Counties. 
The Miami, Orlando and Tampa news- 
papers do that—nor do these news- 
papers cover the one-third of Florida 
wherein live a million consumers that 
can be reached with one order and one 
billing. Now you can reach more than 
300, 000 families in The All-Florida 
Magazine. There is no other easy or 
profitable way. 

Now full color advertising is 
available . .. Produced by the 
New Perry Process. 

This new method of printing direct 
from original magnesium engravings on 
— stock enhances the value of the 


We aiken the same material for 


full color reproduction as that furn- 
ished to rotogravure magazines. 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
Represented Nationally By 
JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES 


‘BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Counsel 


. . « introducing a new department, a refresher for the exper- 


ienced, a guide to the new user of money-making direct mail. 


Direct Mail: Jack of All Jobs 
And Everybody's Medium 


In this column we'll take you, in easy stages, through 
the fundamentals of direct mail . . . a big subject and a 
big job. There are many good books on the subject, but 
working your way through a library takes time and a 
good deal of work to adapt to your own needs the infor- 
mation you pick up. We've done it for you: condensed the 
proved successful methods for the fact-hungry, and 
worked out a simplified pattern that should remove any 
confusion about what direct mail is—and how you can 
use it in your business. 

Many definitions of direct mail have been offered. The 
one most generally used is D.M.A.A.’s “Direct mail is a 
vehicle for transmitting your message in permanent, 
written, printed or processed form by controlled distri- 
bution direct to selected individuals.” 

What it boils down to is this: Your direct mail letter, 
card or folder (or any format you choose) targets your 
message direct to pre-selected prospects. It’s the very fact 
that you can pre-select, and direct your maii sales dollars 
where they are most likely to succeed, that makes direct 
mail profitable. 

To think more clearly about direct mail you must under- 
stand that it breaks down into three broad classifications— 
determined by its use and how it is delivered: 


i. Direct Mail Advertising. Its first job is to create 
qualified leads or prospects, to produce maximum sales 
returns at low cost. Here’s proof that it works: 

National Sales Executives, Inc., submit figures show- 

ing that a salesman without the support of direct 

mail averages nine sales per 100 calls at an average 
cost of $137 per sale. But when backed by direct 


COMING NOVEMBER 1: "Where's Charlie?" 
. « « a column providing a practical, file-able check 
list of sources for mailing lists. 


mail he closes 38 sales per 100 calls at an average 

cost of only $44.89 per sale. 

How does it do it? Your direct mail’s mission is to use 
words and pictures to whet the appetite, the desire for 
your product or service. It gives evidence why the pros- 
pect’s door should swing wide open for your salesman when 
he follows through with a personal call. It paves the way, 
pre-conditions your prospect, makes it easier and less costly 
for your salesman to convert prospects into sales. 

Advance mail sales promotion not only opens the door 
for personal selling, but it softens sales resistance; re- 
activates old customers; brings back lost ones; sometimes 
it doesn’t advertise at all but educates, informs. 

In later columns we'll give you a complete check list of 
59 ways to use direct mail to make more money. We'll bet 
you can apply many of these telling-selling ideas to your 
own business. 


2. Direct Mail-Order Selling is direct mail ‘that asks for 
an order. It accomplishes with the printed word all the 
functions of a retail store . . . it displays, explains, asks 
for an order, closes the order, collects. 

These direct mail pieces stand on their own, with little 
or no support from other advertising media, and without 
personal salesmanship. 


3. Unmailed Direct Advertising is direct mail too! It 
includes dealer helps, point-of-purchase advertising dis- 
plays, any printed matter delivered (or distributed) by 
hand, across the counter, by salesmen, in packages, even 
hitch-hiking envelope stuffers. Unmailed direct advertis- 
ing can be used for the same broad purposes as direct 
mail advertising. 


Basic Objectives of Direct Mail. You’re working with 
the most flexible, most selective, most checkable form of 
advertising. It’s the one medium where variables, such 
as copy, format, list, sales slant, offer, postage, etc., can 
be pretested and results measured. You’ve the opportunity 
for continuous searching, retesting for better returns . . . 
for more value for your sales and advertising dollars. 

Dramatize your story, use one or all colors of the 
rainbow. Size, shape, and designs are unlimited, but the 
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fundamental objectives remain the same. They are: 
* 


Getting qualified leads, using d. m. that asks for a 
response, an invitation from prospects for your salesman 
to call in person. 


M Softening up prospects ; lessening resistance, educat- 
ing, pre-conditioning them before your salesman’s cold call. 


Reaching remote places where it doesn’t pay to send 
a salesman, or testing new or weak territories. 


Bringing prospects to you. Particularly useful for 
retailers and service businesses, this type of d. m. will 
also bring prospects to your dealer, distributor, retail 
outlets. It has other applications too, such as getting 
visitors to see your plant or special display. 


M Delivering background, sales or public relations 
messages to customers, prospects, employes, dealers, dis- 
tributors, or other special groups. 


M Taking actual orders by mail. This is mail-order 
selling. Every step, from the initial contact to the final 
sales, is done exclusively by mail. 


™ Securing action from prospects by mail. This is 
promotion designed to get requests for information or 
literature, but not to result in personal sales contact. Or 
to stimulate action beneficial to your company. 


™ Conducting research by mail. This covers every 
phase of fact-finding about and for the use of your com- 
pany. 


Direct mail can be your most effective, inexpensive 
major medium if your advertising budget is small . . . or 
it can make ALL your advertising more effective if 
your budget is large. Direct mail competes with no other 
form of advertising, goes to pre-selected markets (in- 
dividuals or businesses) ; converts interest generated by 
other media into sales; gets full ad penetration and read- 
ership in the high-potential markets. 


You control your use of direct mail and, to an extent, 
the amount of profit earned. You select the lists, write 
copy, determine sales slant, format, method of distribution 
and timing. When you create direct mail, remember it 
won't fail if... 


... there’s a need for your product or service, or you 
can create the need by playing on the unfulfilled wish of 
your prospect. 


«+. your timing is right. Don’t try to sell heaters in 
July or to folks in sun-baked Baghdad. 


«++ you give the prospect good reasons why your product 
is his best buy. Make your offer irresistible. 


++» you tune your sales slant to the reader’s selfish inter- 
est. He’s not interested in what the sale means to you, 
but in how it benefits him. 


e+- you select the right list: prospects with a higher- 
than-average interest in your product. ; 


The approach, startegy and methods used in successful 
direct mail are different. The planning, creation and pro- 
duction of it should be handled by experienced people who 
know its uses and its pitfalls, and who can apply their 
know-how to your sales problems. The End 
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She Has Red Hair... 


JANET GIBBS 


Dynamic, red-headed Janet Gibbs joins the 
Sales Management family this issue to handle a 
new department, "Mail Promotion.” She's an out- 
standing specialist in the second largest advertising 
medium. Only newspaper advertising bulks larger 
than direct mail in total annual dollar volume. 


You'll find her by-line in SM once a month, head- 
ing a fast-reading, down-to-earth column drawing 
on 20 years of experience which covers an office- 
clerk-to-consultant career in direct mail. 


After several take-off columns on what you can 
do with direct mail, and where you look for mailing 
lists, subsequent columns will present and analyze 
specific direct mail techniques. There will be pienty 
of good examples of effective mail pieces. Emphasis 
will be placed on how direct mail can be used to 
complement your campaigns in other media. 


In addition, Miss Gibbs will offer Sales Man- 
agement subscribers a forum on direct mail. 
She'll answer questions, discuss problems, present 
the opinions of experts, analyze direct mail pieces 
which have pulled or flopped. 


Miss G. operates her own sales and direct mail 
counseling service, is an active member of the 
D.M.A.A. Advertising Women of New York, Adver- 
tising Club of New York. She's received the Best of 
Industry Award of D.M.A.A. and Dartnell's Gold 
Medal Award. 


Readers are invited to appraise and criticize the 
content of the column, to make suggestions as to 
how it might be made more useful. Part of her 
assignment is to answer inquiries, comment on un- 
usual items of mail promotion you may send to her, 
report to you on new ideas and results of new 
techniques. She will, in effect, be your guide to a 
sound understanding of direct mail. 


These figures opened closed minds . . . 


Typical Cost 
Tumbler cost $.235 
Closure cost .005 
Average freight, 
handling, etc. .010 


Total cost .25 each 
1 Pint Cottage Cheese: 

in paper carton $.280 
less carton cost .025 


Gross return .255 


Return per ounce .016 
(including normal 
profit) 


in tumblers 
10 oz. cheese @ $.016 


Gross return 
(including normal 
profit) 


SY THE MAKERS OF ECON-O.SEAL 


Who Would Pay 30¢ Extra 
For Cheese to Get the Container ? 


Almost everyone, it seems, because more than 100 million 


Basca aluminum tumblers have been sold in five years. 


Easiest part of the sale: to consumers of cottage cheese. 


Hardest part of the sale: to dairies, who sell the cheese. 


If you live in Evansville, Ind., and 
if yours is an average family, there 
are 12 gaily-colored anodized alum- 
inum tumblers in your home, all 
brought in as containers for cottage 
cheese. 

There are more than 100 million 
of these tumblers in American 
homes today. The Basca Mfg. Co., 
Division of Huyler’s, Indianapolis, 
makers of the tumblers and other 
dairy supplies, believes there will be 
many more tumblers in use in the 
next few years. Proof of this claim, 
according to Basca, is the high ratio 
of tumblers per family in cities where 
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they have been aggressively promoted 
as part of a premium packaging deal. 
Examples: In Sacramento there are 
10 per family; in Bloomington, Ind., 
14. There are at least 13 U. S. cities 
with more than five tumblers per 
family. 

Sales of the cheese-filled tumblers 
surprised everyone but Basca’s man- 
agement. A manufacturer of alumi- 
num packaging for the dairy industry, 
Basca makes the Econ-O-Seal alumi- 
num closure extensively used as a 
milk bottle cap. About five years ago 
it began experimenting with tumblers 
and tumbler closures of aluminum, 


and saw the possibilities of the tumbl- 
ers as premium packaging for cottage 
cheese. 

Members of the dairy industry and 
Basca’s advertising agency, Bozell & 
Jacobs, Inc., were cool to the idea. A 
tumbler should be transparent, they 
pointed out. Moreover, who ever 
heard of a package that cost more 
than its contents? At that time cheese 
was sold at retail for about two cents 
an ounce and the aluminum tumblers 
retailed at 75 cents; wholesale price 
of the tumblers was about 28 cents. 

But Basca’s management men had 
faith in their promotional plan. Final- 
ly the J. H. Costello Co., St. Louis, 
agreed to try it: Results justified 
Basca’s faith. (Costello used the plan 
for four years.) Other dairies fol- 
lowed suit, and Basca now has na- 
tional distribution for the tumblers as 
cottage cheese containers. Within the 
last few months a similar program 
was initiated for potato chips, a “$1 
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To sell 


.ff’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


The great mass family purchasing power of the First 3 Markets means more families 
with more money to spend. In the 3 compact city and suburban markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, 55% of all consumer units earn $4,000 or more per year — 
this is 34% greater than the average for the remainder of the U. S. This super-abundance 
of buying power provides the basis for the average 3-market family to spend 5% more 
for Drugs, 31% more for Food, 33% more for Furniture, Furnishings and Appliances 
and 103% more for Apparel than the average family in the rest of the nation. 


In these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. Your advertising 
sells more when First 3 Markets’ circulation blankets your customers in the great city 

and suburban areas of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. In these top markets there 
is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ more than 3-of-every-5 family coverage. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


Circulation in excess of 6,000,000. 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 
Coloroto Magazine 

Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N.Y. News Building, 220 E.42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif.,155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 « Los Angeles 5, Calif ., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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value for 69c,” etc., according to 
the quantity of chips. Results they 
describe as “excellent.” 

One reason for the success of the 
cheese promotion, according to Basca, 
is that it does not cut down on sales 
of conventionally packaged cottage 
cheese. There is reason to believe that 
shoppers buy the premium packaged 
cheese to get the containers, and that 
while building their tumbler sets they 
form a taste for the product. 

The cheese program has become 
more or less standardized. Usual pro- 
cedure is for a dairy to set up an 


eight-week promotion, offering a 
minimum number of tumblers in four 
colors (14 are available, but most 
dealers use only eight). Basca gives 
it the first shove by taking a full-page 
advertisement in a Sunday magazine 
supplement or a_ half-page in the 
comics section, in color. In many 
instances, dealers do some tie-in ad- 
vertising in local papers. If a dairy 
is using television, the tumbler offer is 
featured. Retailers receive posters and 
other display material including bot- 
tle-hangers. The local press, home 
economists, radio and TV organiza- 


YOU belong ina tabloid... 
HARDWARE 


and 


HOUSEWARES 


... to fully sell the hardware trade 


HARDWARE & HOUSEWARES is the fastest growing! It does the best selling job 
for you because hardwaremen rely on its live news, the latest on new products and 
trade trends — all presented in any easy-to-read style and tabloid format. 

Add to these editorial advantages the fact that only HARDWARE & HOUSE- 
WARES assures your ad top visibility. Every ad you place is near news — there are no 
“buried” ads, ever. It adds up to tremendous readership in 37,000 “plus” individual 
hardware stores with a strong conviction to bxy. 

Ask your HARDWARE & HOUSEWARES representative to give you the full 

story of why smart advertisers know it’s just good 


business to have HARDWARE & 
HOUSEWARES selling for them. 


Hardware & Housewares 


Sth Floor, Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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tions are notified and invited to pro- 
mote cottage cheese and mention or 
show the tumblers. 

Basca has eight zone managers, 
each of whom is responsible for sales 
through manufacturer representatives 
or jobbers in his territory. In the case 
of the tumblers, Basca’s own sales 
force takes the initiative in signing 
up the dairies. Wholesalers are re- 
sponsible for having adequate supplies 
available once the promotion takes 
hold. Basca offers a booklet, “Every- 
thing You Need . . . for Successful 
Package Promotions of Cottage 
Cheese.”’ It gives suggestions for sell- 
ing the promotion, cost and labor 
figures; describes the mechanics of 
the plan—when to do what, etc. 

A stromg argument in favor of the 
promotion is the story in dollars and 
cents, as outlined in the manual 
shown to wholesalers and dealers. 
This includes a breakdown of the cost 
of tumbler, closure and handling 
(averaging a total of 25 cents); 
breakdown of the cost of cheese in 
paper carton; breakdown of cheese 
plus tumbler which can be sold at 
from 49 to 59 cents, or 30 cents more 
than the price women are accustomed 
to pay for cottage cheese. Basca also 
gives estimates of the cost of filling 
and capping, both by hand and auto- 
matically. Assuming that driver com- 
pensation is the same for delivery of 
carton-packed and _ tumbler-filled 
cheese, the net profit on 10 ounces of 
cheese, in store sales, is 2% to 
12'%4% higher; on home-delivered 
cheere, eight cents, or 50% more. 


Research Gives Preferences 


Quite a lot has been learned about 
color preferences, market potentials, 
and so on. Example: Four colors are 
the ideal number to show at one time. 
Tests have indicated that two are not 
enough, six are too many. During the 
promotion, which should last at least 
eight weeks (though few dealers stop 
that soon), eight or more should be 
featured. This gives consumers an op- 
portunity to build a set of eight 
different colors. 

It has also beer: learned that the 
promotion usually takes two weeks to 
catch on. Wholesalers are advised to 
load store cases conservatively at first, 
but be prepared to move in quickly 
with plentiful supplies after that. 

Most driver-salesmen are paid 
commissions and welcome plans which 
increase volume, but some companies 
provide added incentives to stimulate 
their active participation. 

One Basca sales tool is a market 
analysis which lists 46 cities with their 
population, number of families, num- 
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Speak Up! 
You Have the Floor 

if you have attended a 
meeting of any kind and felt 
confused because you did not 
know the facts of parliamen- 
tary procedure — cheer up. 
An instrument has been de- 
signed to make meetings 
easier to take. This is a 
slide rule that gives the im- 
mediate YES and NO an- 
swers to all the common par- 
liamentary questions. 

For example: Why is it 
that a “second” for a motion 
is not always needed? 

Questions are answered on 
the Pan-L-View slide rule. 
Each motion is defined, and 
the priority of each type of 
motion is given. The rule is 
the brain child of Dr. Edward 
J. Ryan, editor of Oral Hy- 
giene. 


ber of tumblers already sold, tumblers 
per person and tumblers per family. 
When the market analysis for Bloom- 
ington, Ind., was prepared in Jan- 
uary 1954, an average of 2.4 tumbl- 
ers per family was in use in Boston. 
The average should be considerably 
higher now, as H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Inc., has been promoting the item 
aggressively. 

Other impressive figures: More 
than 5 million tumblers have been 


sold in San Francisco. Almost 2 mil- | 
lion have been sold in Philadelphia. | 


Dairies using the cottage cheese 
tumbler promotion have consistently 
shown an increase of 25% to 50% 
in cottage cheese volume soon after 
the plan’s inception. Some dairies use 


the promotion throughout the year, | 


others periodically—during Lent, for 
example. 

Five potato chip companies use, or 
have used, Bascal bowls as on-the- 
package premiums: Jays Foods, Inc., 
Chicago; Chesty Foods Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Be-Mo Foods, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Famous Foods, 
Inc., Detroit. 

Be-Mo, the first to use Bascal 
bowls as an on-the-package premium 
for its potato chips, credits the innova- 
tion with a marked sales increase. 

Reasons for the success of the 
Basca plan as summed up in the com- 
pany’s manual: It increases profits; 
builds volume; creates sustained pur- 


chasing habits; accelerates the mer- 


chandising of cottage cheese. 
The End 
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for “EXECUTIVE SHIFTS IN THE SALES WORLD” 


Your Mayflower representa- 
tive helps sell the "shift" at 
home! He sees the family, 
explains the service... re- 
moves moving worries! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAYFLOWER LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVIC 


| Coming... 


Ford's Continental—Mark Il 
Gets “Modern Formal" Sales Debut 


Potential of $9,300 car may be 10,000 units annually. Young 
Bill Ford expects to make money on sale of 6,000, and is 
spending $1.4 million to advertise and promote it. 


By Lawrence M. Hughes 
In Sales Management, October 15 


HOW THIS SALESMAN 


SOLD ME—No. 5 


| Thought His Price Was too High 


BY RICHARD VERRILL + General Sales Manager, 


Lone Star Boat Manufacturing Co. 


One afternoon about three weeks 
ago, my wife and I visited Lone Star 
Olds Cadillac Company’s salesroom 
in Dallas. I told the salesman that we 
wanted a new green-and-white Olds 
98 Holiday, plus a used car for run- 
about purposes. 

Marshall Saunders made a fine 
sales presentation, but I was highly 
price-conscious because of today’s 
changing car market. Olds 98 prices 
seemed a little high for me, and the 
88 model wasn’t available in green- 
and-white. Result: no sale. 

Saunders then took us over to the 
Used Car Division and showed us the 
stock with as much interest as if a 
commission were involved—which it 
isn’t, on second-hand models. How- 
ever, nothing caught our fancy. 

At this point, the average auto 
salesman might have consoled him- 
self with “Well, you can’t sell ’em 
all”—and have forgotten the Dick 
Verrills. But Saunders was just 
beginning. That night he turned up 
at our home with a used car which 
had come in after we left Lone Star, 
and which fitted our “second car” 
needs rather neatly. 

Though we didn’t buy it, we in- 
vited him into the living room for a 
chat. “Just happening” to have with 
him a sales manual picture of the 


green-and-white Olds 98 we had ad- 
7 


mired in the salesroom, he pulled it 
out—and did some more selling. 

But I still considered the price too 
high. 

During the next week or so Saund- 
ers telephoned me several times, never 
lengthily or insistently, always with a 
fresh selling slant on the Olds 98 
Holiday. 

But one day I telephoned to tell 
him, regretfully, that I had decided 
to buy my Olds in a city closer to the 
factory than Dallas. I could save on 
freight and thus bring down the price. 

Saunders replied, pleasantly, that 
it had been a great pleasure to wait 
on me, anyway. Then he casually 
offered to sell my old car for me—the 
money would help pay for the new 
one I was buying out of state! 


About the Author 


Dick Verrill is general sales 
manager for Lone Star Boat 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Prai- 
rie, Tex. (near Dallas). He was 
formerly on the executive staff 
of the Research Institute of 
America; before that, conducted 
sales clinics under his own 
company name. 


Before I could get my breath back, 
he further suggested that I use his 
car while waiting for my new one. 
When I protested, “But there’s 
nothing in it for you,” he assured me 
I’d be under no obligation. 

An hour after picking up my old 
car, he telephoned that he had sold 
it to a used car dealer. Delivering the 
check in person, he brought along an 
Olds 98 Holiday “just so you can take 
another look at it.”” He pointed out 
that going to the distant city after 
my new Olds, then driving it back to 
Dallas would use up a lot of “valu- 
able time.” He gently urged the con- 
venience of buying at home. 

I still wanted to save. But I was 
becoming sold on the service I surely 
could expect, if I actually bought a 
car from Marshall Saunders! I de- 
layed buying out-of-town, finally 
telephoned Saunders that I was 
“thinking” of getting his Olds 98, 
after all. 

Nearly three weeks after our first 
visit to the Lone Star Olds Cadillac 
showroom, we bought our car there 
—spending several hundred dollars 
more than we had planned. And 
Saunders probably will get first 
chance to sell us in the future. 

It’s hard to resist a salesman who 
gives you super-service—even when 
you don’t buy. The End 
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‘“‘How to lose your shirt on the road!”’ 


our men in a few hours. When hot items sell out, we fill 
buyers’ re-orders just as fast! Air Express is indispensable in 
maintaining our leadership with our retail accounts. 


“On October 4th, our salesmen take to the road in the annual 
race for Spring orders. And it’s a tough race. If every 
sample isn’t up-to-the-minute in style, we can lose our shirt! 


“But we keep our Manhattan and Lady Manhattan sales- 
men out in front — with Air Express ! 


“As trends unfold, we deliver the newest shirt-styles to 


“Yet we save money on most of our Air Express ship- 
ments! A 15-lb. shipment from New York to Milwaukee, 
Wisc., for instance, costs $5.15. That's the lowest-priced 


complete service by $1.85!" 


— Air Express —__-— 


CALL AIR EXPRESS... 


OCTOBER |}, 1955 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


PROFESSIONAL MANAGERS TURNED FOUNDERS: 
The 1947 Shopsmith 10ER (left) was the brainchild of Dr. 
Hans Goldschmidt (left). He met Robert L. Chambers 


- 


(center), now president of Magna Engineering, in Henry 
J. Kaiser’s shipyards; and Frank Chambers, now vice- 
president. They joined forces in 1947 to make history. 


Shopsmith Thought Big at the Start, 
Now It Is Big... 


...in the home workshop field. Magna Engineering has 


built and sold $60 million in tools in eight years, starting on 


$30,000 capital. One reason: three entrepeneurs deter- 


mined to lead the field in advertising and sales promotion. 


An interview by John H. Caldwell with 
ROBERT L. CHAMBERS ° President, Magna Engineering Corp. 


The Chambers brothers and Dr. 
Hans Goldschmidt have never thought 
of their company as small. Not even 
in 1947, when it consisted of them- 
selves, $10,000 of their money, and 
a $20,000 Chambers family loan, and 
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an idea for a home workshop power 
tool, Shopsmith. 

Eight years later, 37-year-old Rob- 
ert L. Chambers, president; 39-year- 
old Frank Chambers, vice-president ; 
and 45-year-old Dr. Goldschmidt, the 


inventor, as they complete their first 
outside financing, look at the record: 
$60 million in retail sales, consisting 
of 200,000 Shopsmith workshops, now 
retailing at $289.50, and Magna- 
Line tools and accessories. Possibly, 
only Sears, Roebuck & Co., with its 
Craftsman and Dunlap lines, outsells 
Magna, whose competition includes 
Delta, Shopmaster and De Walt. 
This fall President “Bob” achieves 
a goal set for himself on the day 
Magna Engineering Corp. opened for 
business: Shopsmith demonstrations 
which can be seen in prospects’ homes 
by husbands and wives together. 
Says Chambers: ‘““The features of 
the Shopsmith are not apparent from 
inspection. To be appreciated, our 
tool should be demonstrated.”” Now 
Chambers has the satisfaction of buy- 
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BUYING ACTION NV, E. 


Look what spells 
BUYING ACTION in 3 letters 


One publication spells out advertising results you can 
measure—SALES LEADS you can convert into immediate 
orders. N.E.D. is read by men who are deliberately lcok- 
ing for products to buy... and they do buy! 


There’s a good reason why over 1250 sales-conscious 
advertisers are now using N.E.D. The reason is BUYING 
ACTION direct from over 42,800 worthwhile industrial 
plants to YOU. 


Want documented proof? Ask for a copy of “HOW 
TO BUY RESULTS.” See why N.E.D. belongs on your 
selling team. 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS in over 42,800 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


IN BP. 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ABOVE IS AN EXCERPT from one of the many unsolicited 


letters of praise received from business leaders who have 


discovered the exceptional value of Nascon Month-At-A-Glance 


books as business gifts. 


Indispensable for advance work planning, scheduling of 


conferences, meetings, appointments, business trips and 


deadlines, the original Nascon Month-At-A-Glance, with 


your name or trademark, in gold or color on the cover, will 


be gratefully used by your customers and prospects every 


day and will constantly build sales and good will for you. 


Without obligation, send today for full de- 
tails and a free copy of the folder, entitled, 
“HOW YOU CAN PROMOTE SALES” 


NASCON PRODUCTS-SPECIALTY DIVISION 


Division Eaton Paper Corporation 


475 FIFTH AVENUE eee 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ing time in 43 television markets for 
“Tom Harmon’s Workshop,” a 15- 
minute film to run for 13 weeks im- 
mediately following the big football 
games this fall. 

“Tom Harmon’s Workshop” rep- 
resents an additional $170,000 adver- 
tising investment by Magna, supple- 
menting the $300,000 now going into 
home service and mechanics publica- 
tions, via N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
plus sales literature. 

Tom Harmon, the All-American 
in 1939 and 1940 and University of 
Michigan football star, is not a TV 
character made into a Shopsmither. 
He bought the first model Shopsmith 
10ER with his own money, used it, 
liked it, and kibitzed at the Shopsmith 
booth at Los Angeles do-it-yourself 
shows. Shopsmith, then testing TV, 
invited Harmon to step in as a guest 
on a live show. Now Harmon is show- 
ing millions of others do-it-yourselfers 
how to make things around the house 
with a saw, drill press, a lathe, disc 
sander, a horizontal drill, all com- 
bined in a single tool and powered 
simply by plugging into an ordinary 
outlet. 

Magna makes TV attractive to 
dealers. The company asks dealers to 
pick up 50% of the TV time costs, 
but offers a way to recover them by 


increasing the factory advertising al- 
lowance to all dealers. For example, 


during July, August, September, 
typical dealers ordering Shopsmiths 
were given oppgrtunity to pick up 
sufficient extra advertising allowance 
to offset their 50% share of TV time 
cost. Magna pays for producing the 
films, making prints, and shipping. In 
New York City, a tough town for 
selling do-it-yourself tools, 80 dealers 
have signed up, joining the J. 
Hudson Co., Detroit ; Marshall Field, 
Chicago; Foley’s, Houston, and many 
Montgomery Ward stores. 


Uses Consumer Motives 


“Our products, as far as merchan- 
dising is concerned,” says Chambers, 
“are more like home appliances than 
industrial tools. Many of the motives 
which produce sales of appliances 
affect sales of our tools. Our tool is a 
large-ticket preduct, it is a labor- 
saver, and it is associated with home 
improvements.” 

It is no surprise that Chambers 
has borrowed this appliance sales 
technique: Since August 10, tool 
owners have been offered the oppor- 
tunity to buy a $289.50 unit for $29 
down and up to 24 months to pay. 
“As little as $3 per week!” 


Appropriately, Magna’s Tool-Time 
Plan can be described as dealer’s do- 
it-yourself credit. The Magna dealer 
himself. using a credit evaluation 
chart, can grant time-pay credit on 
orders in excess of $75 for the pur- 
chase of Shopsmith tools and acces- 
sories. The dealer makes his own 
credit decision, accepts the buyer’s 
down payment of 10% or more, and 
mails the instalment contract to 
Pacific Finance Corp., Los Angeles. 
Pacific, which initiated, the airlines 
fly-now-pay-later plan, immediately 
remits to the dealer the full cash bal- 
ance—nothing is withheld. Pacific 
mails a coupon payment book to the 
buyer and the buyer mails payments 
to Pacific. 

Magna from the beginning hand- 
picked its dealers. On the factory 
price sales of $40 million by mid- 
1955, Magna’s dealer credit loss on 
2,000 dealer accounts has been less 
than $12,000, attesting the dealers’ 
high standing. 

Chambers, from the moment of 
launching the company, has geared 
every policy to long-range growth. 
For example: 

Accounting, from the first ship- 
ments of 250 Shopsmiths for Mont- 
gomery Ward, was coded for punch 
card recording, even though Magna 
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> THAN WORDS! 


Words say plenty, but actions speak louder. For in- 
stance, this year in South Bend, Ind. two National Food 
Stores have opened, and a third is planned; A newly- 
built king size Kroger supermarket is operating. S. S. 
Kresge and J. C. Penney both have big expansion pro- 
grams underway. These actions, and many like them, 
indicate tremendous confidence in the great South 
Bend market. Learn more. Write for FREE market 
data book entitled, “Indiana’s 2nd Market”. 


Che 
Soulh Mend 
| Cibur =a 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 
Fronklin DO. Schurz — Editor and Pub:isher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


the Holiday Seasou.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 
vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many | 
Sample No. E-56 you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
Size closed ae you full cost information by return mail. 
3” x 4%” ‘ 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers * * * * Easthampton, Mass. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
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YOUR 


to more 
customers 


happy 


customers 


SPECTOR 


TRANSPORTATION : 
SERVICE 


sales manager 


Yes, transportation is one of the most significant, yet little un- 
derstood aspects of modern Sales and distribution. Properly 
approached, properly planned and used, motor transportation 
opens new and profitable avenues heretofore considered closed 
to exploitation. 


Serving more than 5000 points in 37 states—with direct service 
to 7 of the 10 top markets of America—Spector enables you 
to reach, sell and service 77.52 per cent of the nation’s buying 
potential. Spector’s modern, versatile fleet, advanced facilities 
and methods—and expert freight distribution consultants—are 
at your disposal. Ask your traffic manager or contact your 
nearest Spector terminal for details. 


SPECTOR CUSTOMERIZED SERVICE MEANS 


Wider, Cost-Controlled Distribution Lower Factory and Branch Inventories 
Reduced Warehousing Charges Faster, Safer Deliveries 


SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. 


General Offices: 3100 S. Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 8 
TERMINALS IN: 

Baltimore-Washington * Boston * Bridgeport * Chicago 
Decatur * Indianapolis * Milwavkee * Newark * New 
Britain * New York * Peoria * Philadelphia * Providence 
St. Lovis * Springfield (Mass.) * Worcester 


A United States Custom 
Bonded Common Carrier 


had to use manual recording for sev- 
eral years. 

Two days before the first 250 units 
were to be delivered, Nov. 15, 1947, 
Chambers “noticed that a tapped hole 
had not been placed in each of the 
tools which had been painted and 
stacked for crating. The hole was not 
needed on the tool as it stood, but we 
had designed that hole to accommo- 
date a table-raising mechanism, when 
we had time to design it. Unless we 
tapped that hole in the first unit, some 
purchasers could not use the accessory 
—and they would be justifiably un- 
happy. 

“The hole was tapped,” continues 
Chambers, “but as a result of the de- 
lay, my brother and I had to work 
all night crating Shopsmiths. But we 
never had a customer complain that 
his unit was incomplete.’”’ The deci- 
sion could have caused delayed de- 
livery and could have produced a fi- 
nancial crisis because the terms to 
Montgomery Ward were payment in 
20 days. The contract manufacturer’s 
terms to the new firm, “net 30 days.” 
The new entrepreneurs had decided 
that all initial units must be sold be- 
fore they were made, if the new-born 
Magna was to survive. So they 
needed that first payment. 


Sold to Ward's 


Magna sold the key order of 250 
Shopsmiths to Montgomery Ward 
because the partners had a plan—and 
established the logic for it—for giving 
Ward semi-exclusive distribution for 
a time, to be followed by sale through 
independent dealers, with everyone, 
selling under the Shopsmith name and 
at Fair Trade prices. 

Until a few weeks ago, when 
Chambers acquired additional work- 
ing capital to build a new plant at Ft. 
Wayne, through a debenture loan 
from Continental Assurance Co., 
Magna had financed its inventories 
and accounts receivable from income 
and short-term bank loans, purchased 
a factory and built an office building. 
Unlike the officers of many a strug- 
gling business, Magna’s three part- 
ners, holding equal shares, did not 
use a single share of stock for payment 
of services. 

Nevertheless, Chambers and _ his 
partners were determined to lead the 
power tool industry in advertising and 
sales promotion. Advertising expendi- 
tures in the first year dwarfed the 
starting capital of $30,000. Sales from 
Nov. 15, 1947 through the end of 
the year totaled $175,000, and a 
profit was realized. Sales in the first 
full year of selling hit $3 million. 
Sales for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, {956 are budgeted at $10 million. 

President “Bob” received his degree 
from the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1942; Vice-President Frank 
was graduated in 1939. Bob Cham- 
bers met German-born inventor Gold- 
schmidt while both were working for 
Henry J. Kaiser in his World War 
II shipyards. 

Magna has not had to look hard 
for strong management talent. The 
company’s reputation for rapid 
growth and a strategy for future de- 
velopment have attracted Charles A. 
Anderson, graduate of the Harvard 
Business School in 1940, as director 
of marketing, corporation secretary 
and president of Magna’s foreign 
sales subsidiary; Robert C. Sweden- 
borg, 1947 Harvard Business Scheol 
graduate, director of marketing re- 
search; Frank Sebastian, Stanford 
Business School, class of 1948, direc- 
tor of purchasing, and Jack Herrick, 
advertising manager. 


Marketing Orientation 

The marketing orientation of Mag- 
na was set at the start of the business. 
Chambers recalls, ““When Hans Gold- 
schmidt designed the product, we 
didn’t have a factory, so there was no 
factory influence. When we used con- 
tract manufacturers, first in Berkeley, 
Cal., and in Cleveland, we were auto- 
matically separated. As we started 
selling, I think the importance of 
being separated impressed us. Now wé 
believe so strongly that a product 
should be designed to be bought and 
not sold, that we have physically 
separated our office and design en- 
gineering from our manufacturing. 
Our headquarters at Menlo Park, 
Cal., are 50 miles from Berkeley. 

“It has been our experience, par- 
ticularly in a small company, that 
plant personnel always looks to gen- 
eral management for decisions, and 
that the administrative personnel look 
to plant people for help on design. So 
the factory has a tendency to design 
the product. But what the factory 
managers want to build is not neces- 
sarily what the consumer wants to 
buy. In our operation we don’t have 
the plant superintendent saying, ‘We 
have a couple of mills that are not up 
to their total capacity and are avail- 
able, and we have only milling ma- 
chines, so let’s not have a ground 
surface.’ We design the product to do 
the job, then ask the plant to build it.” 

The Magna 10ER established 
Shopsmith in the home workshop field. 
Acceptance was excellent. But Cham- 
bers had a healthy respect for his 
well-heeled competitors and he rec- 
ognized that in power tools, as ap- 
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CIRCULATION 
IN TEXAS! 


® Calls on more Texas customers than any other 
newspaper. Annual Effective Buying Income 
of trading area, $3,195,668,000. 


Speaks the language of Texans . . . is invited 
into over 90% of all Fort Worth homes daily, 
and over 77% of all Fort Worth homes every 
Sunday. 


Is read by over 41% of all families in the 100 
county trading area every day, and by over 
36% of all families in the trading area on 
Sunday. 


Figures based on latest Sales Management 
estimates and ABC Audit report. 


FORT WORTH STAR-I ELEGRAM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
+++ Without the use of schemes, premiums or contests—“Just a Good Newspaper” 


now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer® magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement in 
dictation’s 68 year history! Dictate as 
easy as talking. Make an error—re- 
word a phrase? It’s no problem. Simply 
backspace and re-dictate the new or 
correct thought. It is recorded as the 
old erases itself, magnetically. You'll 
hand your secretary perfect dictation 
she will transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you this 
new freedom and simplicity. 


RE-USABLE BELTS NEVER WEAR OUT! 


Comptometer’s Erase-O-Matic belts, made 
from miracle Mylar*, can be re-used thou- 
sands of times—a tremendous economy. They 
renew themselves, magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing from machine. 


HI-FI VOICE REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic dictation means high 
fidelity—true, authentic reproduction of your 
voice, making it easier to understand for 
faster, more perfect transcription. 
* DU PONT'S TRADEMARK FOR ITS POLYESTER FILM 
The new Comptometer Dictation- Transcription 
Machine, the world famous Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machine. and the new 
Comptograph 10-key Catculating-Adding 


Machine are products of Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 


DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 


ad 


TODAY 


The amazing 


=> 


1887 
First dicta- 
tion with 
fragile wax 
cylinders. 


1939 
First use of 
records — 
costly, break - 
able. 


1948 
First flexible 
plastic belt— 
only one use. 


Comptometer 
Erase -O- Matic 
belt. Never 
wears out, con 
be used indefi- 
nitely, errors 
can be erased 
magnetically. 


* 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER \) 
IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


Division 


c 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1732. Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
Gentiemen: Without any cost or obligation please 
orrange: [) FREE DEMONSTRATION 


(C) FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
CO Send complete information 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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84 


COUNTY 


s 


* 
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pliances, he needed “something new” 
to talk about for effective merchandis- 
ing. The result: the Mark 5, which 
hit the market in 1954, and saved 
Magna from the power tool industry’s 
sales slump. It cost over $700,000 to 
design, tool up and place the new 
product on the market, in comparison 
with $30,000 for the 1947 model. The 
new tool, backed by extra merchan- 
dising, brought in the company’s 
largest sales volume. 

“The fact that we didn’t know 
anything about the power tool indus- 
try,” Chambers recalls, “probably 
favored us. We were willing to try.” 

The Chambers brothers were pro- 
fessional managers before they be- 
came entrepreneurs. Now they are 
both founders and proprietors. The 
characteristics of both types of heads 
of today’s businesses are found in the 
Shopsmith operation. 

They learned, in training at Har- 
vard to become professional manag- 
ers, to have a healthy respect for the 
helpfulness of technical consultants. 
In their Magna operation, they have 
called on designers for packaging, and 
for knobs and handles of the Mark 5 
Shopsmith. A full-time designer is 
now on the staff. Editorial consult- 
ing service is given by Githens & 
Newman, Inc., operating from West- 
port, Conn., close to the major out- 
lets for news on home workshop tools. 

As Magna has grown from five 
employes on the pay roll, when 
Magna contracted its production, to 
a total of 335 employes, Chambers 
reflects on the “mistakes” he has 
made. 


"Mistake" No. |: “After our 1954 
sales meeting at the home office,” re- 
calls Chambers, “the men (four re- 
gional managers and 35 salesmen) 
left the meeting thrilled by the organ- 
ization of which they were a part, 
but somewhat confused and _ be- 
wildered at having so much informa- 
tion given to them on a machine-gun 
like basis in a week-long conference. 
The meeting was heid in August, and 
it was almost time for the men’s busy 
season. It was nearly impossible for 
them to find time to introduce the 
new program to dealers, and to come 
up with results before winter.” 

So in May, 1955, Magna held the 
first of its regional meetings, with no 
more than 10 people at a meeting. 
“This plan enabled us,” says Cham- 
bers, ‘‘to sit down with the men on an 
informal basis and help them to solve 
their local market problems. The plan 
has been tremendously successful.” 


"Mistake" No. 2: Each Magna 
salesman, since 1953, has had au- 
thority to participate in merchandis- 
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ing events in his territory, without 
prior home-office approval. “Looking 
back,” says Chambers, “it probably 
was a ‘mistake’ to have had complete 
home-office control originally over 
such local merchandising costs. Now, 
promotional opportunities our sales- 
men might have missed while seek- 
ing home-office approval can be ex- 
ploited. More important, the plan 
gives our men considerable practice 
in planning and scheduling promo- 
tions in their territories. It also builds 
up the field salesman in the minds of 
his dealers, and in his own mind, in- 
asmuch as he finds he now is in a 
position to make decisions and, to a 
real extent, to control his own terri- 
tory.” 


"Mistake" No. 3: This Christmas, 
Shopsmith salesmen can spend all 
their time on selling their tools to 
dealers and helping them to sell the 
tools to consumers, instead of selling 
displays. 

“Considering the cost of making a 
dealer call against the value gained 
by ‘selling’ the Christmas display, we 
now conclude that it was a ‘mistake’ 
to have continued this policy for so 
long.” 


"Mistake" No. 4: “A major feature 
of our promotional program is and 
will continue to be,” says Chambers, 
“that of educating our potential cus- 
tomers in power tool woodworking. 
Magna produced a series of films and 
a manual with which a hardware 
store or power tool dealer can con- 
duct a highly useful Shopsmith 
demonstration. We expected dealers 
to oversubscribe the program over- 
night. While alert dealers picked up 
the program, and made it pay off 
handsomely, universal acceptance was 
not immediate, and certainly far from 
overwhelming. 

“The important lesson to be 
learned from this experience,’’ Cham- 
bers now reflects, “is perhaps that a 
program as complicated as a power 
tool school cannot be introduced to a 
dealer organization on short notice. 
Dealers must acquaint themselves 
slowly not only with the mechanics 
of the program but also with the 
benefits it can produce for them. So 
the impact of this comprehensive pro- 
gram has been felt later than we had 
expected.” 

The “mistakes” don’t worry Cham- 
bers. “A very important part of our 
whole operation,” he points out, “has 
been departure from convention in 
favor of something which is creative- 
ly new, and original and, we hope, 
better.” The End 
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THE QUAD-CITIES 


Rock Island * Moline * East Moline, Ill. * Davenport, la. 


NOW ’ MILLION 
PEOPLE 


According to Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power (May 10, 
1955) the Quad-Cities now have 250,- 
200 people with an Effective Buying 
Income of $5843 per family or $1794 
per capita. Cover this good 450 mil- 
lion dollar market with WHBF radio 
and TV — the Quad-Cities' favorites. 


Les Johnson, Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 


HBF; FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 
AM + TV--ROCK ISLAND 


Call AVERY-KNODEL — New York, Chicago, Detroit 


Pe 


NOW ... YOUR SALESMEN TELL YOUR 
STORY THE WAY YOU WANT IT TOLD 


Your sales story can now be illustrated — 
in exact sequence — with full color pictures 
of your product, plant, and advertising plans. 
This amazing sales-stimulator takes 36 
standard 35mm slides at a time. 


The FR Port-A-View has been hailed by 
sales managers as an economical, effective 
sales aid that salesmen like to use. Used by 
America’s top companies. At photo dealers 
or write FR for free 30-day trial. 


PORT-A-VIEW 


Self-contained projector, 
screen and automatic slide 
changer 


"S42... 


DISCOUNTS IN QUANTITY 
Weighs only 4 Ibs. Sets up, 
folds instantly, carries over 
shoulder like camera. 


| 4 THE FR CORPORATION 951 BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK 51 
| ere 


What Makes a “Superior” Salesman? 


Buyers observe: timing of call, selling materials and back- 


grounds, idea development, personal characteristics, 


negative virtues, and following up the call. 


The media directors of 100 large 
advertising agencies cooperated with 
Sales Management in evaluating the 
best salesmen of space and time who 
call on them. When asked to name 
the characteristics of the one best 
salesman, they made multiple men- 
tions of these factors. No check-list 
was offered them. 


Timing of the Call 


Appointments, always makes 12 


Appointments, keeps promptly 5 


Appointments, in advance tells 
how much time required .. 


Doesn’t overstay 


Doesn’t call too often 


Selling Materials & Background 


back- 


Sound statistics and 
ground facts 


Sound statistics, uses without 
fumbling 


Material well organized and 
in advance 


Information always complete 


Will get any other data re- 
quested 

Always has something new 

Leaves something useful 

printed form 


Puts on good graphic presenta- 
tion 


Creates original presentation 


materials 
Familiarity with his 
market 
Familiarity with his medium 
Familiarity with his competi- 
tion 


Knows our client’s problems 
and needs 


Knows our client’s products 
and distribution 


Idea Development 


Constructive, sharp-angled 
idea, alway has 

Constructive, sharp-angled 
idea, one only each call.... 

Creative in his outlook 

Knows how to ask questions. 

Arguments well organized... 

Directness and terseness of ap- 
proach 

Soundly interested in learning 
more about client 

Brings something of interest or 
value each call 

Helps us merchandise the ad- 
vertising 

Works with clients to sell our 
ideas 

Keeps us informed on market 
changes 

Feeds us thought-starters 

Relates specific problems of a 
specific client to his medium 


Personal Characteristics 


Helpful, cooperative 
Friendly, but business-like 
Sincere 

Thorough 

Honest, keeps promises 
Personality, pleasing 
Integrity 

Enthusiastic 

Competition, ignores 
Competition, doesn’t knock . . 
Adapts himself to our needs 


Aggressive, “but in a_ nice 


Low-pressure 
Confidence, inspires 
Confidence, respects 


Personal relations, establishes 
good 


Intelligence 

Serious in outlook 

Hard working 

Personal interest, takes in us 
Factual, never evasive 
Marketing, broadly informed 
Follow-through, good 
Problems, handles quickly 
Expert in his field 

Humor, sense of 


Leads, brings us 


Negative Virtues 


Doesn’t sit around and waste 
time 

Never slipsiod in selling or 
servicing 

Never calls unless he has some- 
thing to say 

Respects other fellow’s point 
of view 

Doesn’t make a nuisance 
himself 


Doesn’t mix business and 


pleasure 

Never asks, “How’m I doing 
on this account” 

Never “just drops in” 

Doesn’t insult you with 
“phony pitch” 

Never makes lunch or drinks 
mean anything but token of 
friendship 


Following Up the Call 


Sends written summary 


Keeps us reminded between 
calls 


The End 
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American Airlines... . 


is the largest U. S. airline—5,887,000 revenue passengers 
in 1954, 20% of the total flown by domestic airlines.* 

But to the traveler, the size of American Airlines is 
not as significant as the service it offers. 

Size is not always a measure of service. One magazine, 
for instance, with only 1,300,000 circulation, gives the 
advertiser a major share of an important class market 
equivalent to another national suburbia. 

The magazine is SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Its circulation 
includes 26% of the commercial farms in the country — 
and 42% of all farms earning $10,000 or more. 

SF farm subscribers raise more than one-third of the 


national farm output, almost two-thirds of the livestock 


products... have an average cash income from farming of 
around $10,000—and add up to $11 billion market. 


Because SUCCESSFUL FARMING for fifty years has helped 


the country’s best farmers earn more and live better, it has 

more influence with its market than any other medium. 
To balance national advertising schedules, you need 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Ask any SF office for details. 


*Source: Aviation Week 


MereEDITH PuBLisHiInG Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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A new type of gift 
for that 
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VLLLAAAMS 
Show your customer or business asso- 
ciate that you have his best interests 
at heart. The Niagara Executive 
Cushion will help him rest and relax, 
avoid tension and fatigue. With his 
“nerves” at rest he'll be a happier 
man and a healthier one, too. 


The Niagara Cushion contains a 
new, patented cyclo-massage motor 
which is identical to that used in the 
massage equipment of top athletic 
teams, such as the Pitt Panthers, the 
Cardinals, and the Giants. Baseball’s 
Monte Irvin used Niagara on his 
broken ankle. Top golfers like Snead, 
Middlecoff and Sarazen have Niagara 
to help them relax for a big day. 


Now executives can alleviate the 
discomforts of the trying business 
day with Niagara. Daily use of this 
Executive Cushion will help increase 
circulation, soothe postural fatigue, 
and ease many of the aches and pains 
developed by a sedentary “‘office”’ life. 


The Niagara Executive Cushion is 
new, different, practical, will last a 
lifetime, will be used every day, and 
will promote better health . . . what 
better qualifications could a gift have? 


For full details and 
descriptive literature, 
write Niagara Mfg. & 
Distrib. Corp., Adams- 
ville, Pa. 


NIAGARA MASSAGE 
Adamsville, Pa. 
tn Canada: Monarch Massage, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


The Wife of a Salesman 


She may have more effect on the productivity and happi- 


ness of the man who sells for you than you do yourself. 


You'll want to make use of Mrs. Richardson's ideas. 


BY SALLY RICHARDSON 


When a girl marries, she usually 
has a pretty good idea of what she 
wants in the way of a wedding, 
trousseau—the old, new, borrowed 
and blue. All her friends and relatives 
are free with advice about etiquette, 
tradition, and the merits of the Kinsey 
Report. But after the honeymoon is 
over, she’s on her own. 

Our honeymoon was over, I 
thought, when my husband, who is a 
salesman, came home looking very 
subdued and I couldn’t get more than 
a few “uh huh’s” out of him when 
I inquired brightly as to his “day.” 


In the Doldrums 


My husband is outgoing, has a 
wonderful personality, makes friends 
easily. At least until then I had never 
seen him daunted. I tried to be as 
cheerful as I could and pretended not 
to notice his doldrums. His usual 
shower and an extra Martini before 
dinner seemed to do little to solve my 
dilemma. Finally, as we were finish- 
ing our coffee, I asked, “Darling, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, ‘“‘just some- 
thing that happened at the office.” 
And, with this complete and compre- 
hensive explanation, he went into the 
living room and turned on the tele- 
vision. While I was putting the 
kitchen in order, I grew more and 
more puzzled, but by the time I 
joined him he was engrossed in a play ; 
the moment had passed for pursuing 
our conversation. 

During the next few days, under 
my tactful questioning, he began to 
tell me about specific things in the 
daily life of a salesman, things I had 
never thought about at all. 

Quite naturally, during our court- 
ship he had told me many of his 
problems but, with a salesman’s usual 
optimism, he had made them seem 
small and unimportant. After our 
marriage, he had talked some about 
particular accounts and, on a few 
occasions, we had entertained some of 
his better customers. 


The specific thing which had 
bothered him on this occasion was a 
lucrative sale he felt he had handled 
badly and consequently lost to a com- 
petitor. His commission would have 
been quite handsome and he had 
planned it as a surprise for my birth- 
day the following month. 

Being one who is given to volumin- 
ous reading of detective novels, I 
began to seek the mystery of a sales- 
man’s personality. He is different. He 
moves in an uncertain world, and the 
fluctuation of his income, even in the 
higher brackets, put him under much 
greater tension than the wage earner 
who knows from day to day what his 
pay check is going to be. 

It has been two years now since I 
launched this private investigation 
and, despite many conversations with 
many wives and their salesman hus- 
bands, the enigma of the salesman’s 
personality still eludes me. Neverthe- 
less, from this Jacqueline Webb ad- 
venture I hope I have learned a few 
things . . . 


Each Has His Shangri-La 


It is impossible, of course, for two 
people, even a man and wife, fully to 
know and completely understand each 
other. Each of us has his Shangri La, 
his secret place of dreams, hopes and 
ambitions. Each of us has, in some 
way, the sad recognition of the com- 
mon loneliness of man—moments, 
times, when he can never be reached 
at all. 

But marriage is a two-way street 
and a wife’s duties are not confined to 
the rose-covered cottage. Her husband 
is many people, in and out of that 
cottage, and the man who kisses her 
good-by in the morning may not 
always be the same man who returns 
in the evening. Whether she works or 
stays at home, she must have an in- 
telligent interest in what her husband 
does during the eight hours he is win- 
ning the bread. This is particularly 
true if he is a salesman. 

With the exception of professional 
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women, a wife who works generally 
has a routine job. The secretary, 
typist, or clerk is subjected to the 
understandable annoyances of being 
employed, but her job depends pri- 
marily on punctuality, efficiency and 
a pleasant attitude. It is not a long- 
range program with hoped-for promo- 
tion. Each day ends each day’s work. 

If she stays at home, there too is 
the routine job to be done, depending 
on her economic status—a house to 
take care of, perhaps children, the 
garden club, bridge luncheons—all of 
which also end with the closing day. 
On the other hand, her husband, if 
he is a salesman, keeps some of his 
work with him at all times. 


Discourage Comparison 


Salesmanship and ambition are 
synonymous and yet he must realize 
that he is only in competition with 
himself. If he begins to worry about 
Joe’s or Jim’s or Jack’s quota, he 
cannot possibly increase his own. 
Therefore, his wife should make 
certain that the only comparison made 
is that of his achievement with his 
ability. So the first rule for the wife 
of a salesman should be to discourage 
any tendency toward a comparison 
complex which he may develop. 

A salesman generally has little or 
no administrative ability and yet he 
feels that he is in business for himself. 
His commission status is his sesame 
to independence; he resents authority 
and a set pattern for his professional 
behavior. But with the rarest excep- 
tion, every sales organization must 
have Some supervision and every sales- 
man must adhere to it. So the second 
rule a wife should learn is to help 
him understand this dichotomy. 

A salesman, like an actor, is tem- 
peramental without the actor’s privi- 
lege of overtly displaying his tem- 
perament. He is constantly selling 
himself, as well as his product, to 
many divergent personalities and, un- 
like the happy chameleon, his frequent 
transitions are derived from a limited 
reservoir of patience and mobility. So 
his wife must also be tolerant of his 
moods, despondent as well as effer- 
vescent. 

All of these various human con- 
flicts whittle away at a man’s emotion- 
al stability and finally we know that, 
whether or not her husband is a sales- 
man, his wife is, in part, the guardian 
of this key to any successful marriage. 
Yet despite the mind’s exploration, 
the intelligent searching, the setting 
apart by profession, certainly the 
wisdom of Paul still sufficeth, for 
truly—the greatest of these is Love. 

The End 
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Phone Our 
Nearest Office 
for 
Quick Action 


Allentown.....HEmlock 5-8021 
Atlanta Main 1538 
Baltimore. ...MUiberry 5-0698 
Boston Liberty 2-7748 
Buffalo Madison 7538 
Chicago ANdover 3-3949 
Cincinnati MAin 1-7250 
Cleveland TOwer 1-5471 
Columbus, 0. ..CApital 4-4297 
Denver KEystone 4-7285 
Des Moines 8-6745 
Detroit WOodward 5-0665 
Houston FAirfax 3-9157 
Indianapolis... MElrose 8-3835 
Los Angeles Tucker 3202 
Miami 3-7468 
Milwaukee..BRoadway 2-0913 
Minneapolis Lincoln 0527 
Newark MArket 4-4235 
New Haven. .UNiversity 5-0551 
New York. .CHickering 4-6947 
Niagara Fails 49819 
Oakland GLencourt 2-1046 
Oklahoma City. .REgent 6-8188 
Omaha Webster 4403 
Paterson LAmbert 3-5012 
Philadelphia... Kingsley 6-4989 
Phoenix ALpine 2-2361 
Pittsburgh ATlantic 1-6164 
Portland, Ore...CApital 6-2719 
Providence. ... .DExter 1-4186 
Rochester, N.Y.....Baker 5340 
GArfield 1-5766 
, CApitol 4-0710 
Salt Lake City. ... 4-6561 
San Diego.....BElmont 4-7347 
San Francisco... .SUtter 1-4352 
San Jose CYpress 7-0500 
Seattle Main 1870 
Spokane......... Temple 2132 
Syracuse 3-6181 
Tacoma. . 
Tampa. 
Toledo. .. 


Broadway 4000 
2-3880 
Fulton 4649 


Havana, Cuba 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 
London, England 

Paris, France 


“! was 
amazed 
at how 
MANY 
ways 
manpower, inc. 
could help as!” 


Says Jules Lederer—dynamic-_President 
of the Autopoint Co. Div. of Cory Corp. 


You, too, will be amazed when you see how Manpower, 
Inc., can handle emergencies, work overloads and special 
projects for you. 


As a sales executive, you'll be especially interested 
in these services: 


© Demonstrating—vse our employees to dem- 
onstrate your products in stores, at shows, etc. 


e Surveys— vse 1— 100— 1000 of our trained in- 
terviewers to take surveys, do research work, 
tabulate results, etc. 


Convention Service—we'll handle all details 
—mailings, setting up and taking down displays, 
models, booth attendants, etc. 


Complete Mailing Service, including premiums 
Desk Rental—Secretarial Service 

Product Sampling,Coupon distribution 
Telephone Soliciting, order taking, answering 
Typing—Stenography—Any kind of office work 
OUR OWN EMPLOYEES DO YOUR WORK 


Our bonded insured employees do your work in your 
office, ours, or in stores, at shows, etc.—use us for four 
hours, a day, a week, a month or longer. 


We pay our employees, keep all records. All you pay 
are low hourly rates. No advertising for help, interview- 
ing, record keeping, payroll, taxes, or insurance—no 
fringe benefits—no “red tape.” 


50 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


Use us in one city or 50. Nationwide service assures uni- 
form high standards. For the nearest Manpower, Inc., 
office, see list at left. If your city is not listed, write to 


Mr. Saunders, SALES DIVISION 


manpower, 


330 West Kilbourn imc: 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WORLD'S LARGEST COMPLETE BUSINESS SERVICE 
89 


Lift truck builder, now introducing versa- 
tile, well-engineered model, emphasizes 
that in industrial equipment, too . . . 


Good Design Is an Aid to Sales 


Based on an Interview with GEORGE A. HINCKLEY 


General Sales Manager, Automatic Transportation Co. 


Says George A. Hinckley, general 
sales manager, Automatic Transpor- 
tation Co., Chicago: “Design is a 
necessary element in selling a $4,400 
product, our new _ industrial lift 
truck.” 

The 51-year old company, a Divi- 
sion of Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. since 1933, turned recently 
to design as a solution to the problem 
of introducing a new kind of product 
into an unfamiliar marketing phase. 
“Design is always prominent in our 


selling approach,” says Hinckley, “and 
you couldn’t avoid discussing it if you, 
tried. Once you emphasize design, it 
helps to sell itself.” The outstanding 
design and styling of Automatic’s new 
lift truck is the result of a lot of plan- 
ning to compete with gzs-powered 
models already on the market. 

“Once you show your prospects that 
employe morale is improved through 
association with modern-design units, 
the selling program is simplified. We 
found that operators have a sense of 


DESIGN ISN’T EVERYTHING, Automatic Transportation realizes. The lift 
trucks have to do a job. To show its capability at a recent materials handling 
show, the Dynamotive unloaded 15 tons of soup cases stacked on pallets from 


a flatbed truck in just six minutes. 


90 


pride in ownership, take better care 
of their equipment, thereby increasing 
its useful life.”” He believes that it is 
hard to beat the work of Col. Alexis 
de Sakhnoffsky, one of the country’s 
top industrial stylists, who created 
the streamlined appearance of the lift 
truck. 

Hinckley explains: “After building 
electric trucks exclusively for 50 
years, we had to come up with a truck 
that was different—a situation that 
also called for a different sales ap- 
proach. In selling electrical in- 
dustrial trucks, you’ve got to show 
your prospect how a slightly higher 
initial investment will save him 
money in the long run. Electric trucks 
cost more to buy than gas-driven 
models of the same size. But lower 
operating costs, greater efficiency, and 
reduced maintenance costs make elec- 
tric trucks a better investment. The 
customer also gets safer operation, 
freedom from fumes and other bene- 
fits.” 

Nevertheless, the appeal of gas- 
driven trucks has always been the 
lower initial cost. 

“No matter how you look at it,” 
Hinckley says, “it takes quite a bit of 
educating and salesmanship to con- 
vince a man he ought to pay more for 
a product, no matter how good that 
product may be.” 

Regardless of the fact that the com- 
pany had “‘perfected the finest silicone 
electric motors for its industrial 
trucks and had become the world’s 
largest exclusive builder of electric- 
driven trucks,” the problem was to 
“capture a bigger share of the total 
industrial truck market.” 
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“T never thought Id celebrate the day 
another magazine outsold my FARM JOURNAL!” 


I'll bet you never thought I would be happy to see 
another magazine outselling my FARM JOURNAL. I 
didn’t either. 

Shortly after we acquired Country Gentleman, 
we addressed a letter to the 1,082,000 former non-RFD 
subscribers of Country Gentleman saying, in part: 

“Your address indicates that you do not live on 

a farm or ranch ... Unless you do have a 

real honest-to-goodness business interest in farm- 

ing, TOWN JOURNAL will give you the most for 
your money.” 


With but a brief description of the magazine’s purpose 
and main editorial features, in competition with the 
biggest and finest farm magazine ever, nearly three- 
fifths of the respondents have said, ‘“‘Make mine 
TOWN JOURNAL!” 

More than all of the many compliments from friends 
in advertising—even more than its rising volume 
of advertising—this response from these wonderful 


families tells me we have another great winner in 


Graton 


TOWN JOURNAL. 


TOWN JOURNAL 
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The Family Magazine of Home-Town America 


Circulation nearly 2,000,000—Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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-HOW MANY DOLLARS- 
for ADVERTISING 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY, 

The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College 
Important new book introduces the mar- 
keting-program method for setting a 
business’ optimum advertising appropria- 
tion. on a study of 100 top ioe 
tisers and trade associations, it evaluates 
the whole marketing program to show 
how advertising can be “built-in” and 
expenses fixed accordingly. Analyzes 
strengths and weaknesses of methods 
now in use. “A brilliant new light on the 
modern management concept of adver- 
tising as the machine tool of market- 
ing.” Frederick Bowes, Jr., Pitney- 


Bowes, Inc. //lus. $4.50 


MARKETING and 
DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 


LYNDON O. BROWN, 
Vice-Pres., Dancer-Fitsgerald-Sample, Inc. 


Based on the findings and experiences 
of leading American corporations, this 
completely up-to-date guide demon- 
strates how research can improve the 
efficiency of marketing operations and 
reduce distribution costs. Shows how to 
determine product’s maximum appeal, 
usefulness; package to best advantage; 
price for highest profit; evaluate adver- 
tising, sales effort; etc. New data on 
market sampling, plus the most recent 
techniques in motivational and opera- 
tions research. Third Edition, 75 ills., 
tables; 561 pp. $6.75 


How fo Build 
PROFIT VALUE in 
YOUR SALES DOLLARS 
JOHN D. CORRIGAN, 


Managing Director, The Executive: Institute 
A complete program for sales managers 
and company heads who want to boost 
sales, improve profits, and cut costs. 
Book shows how to better performance 
at each management level; use profit- 
power formula to test pricing methods 
and selling policy; use the “break-even 
point” technique to find new selling op- 
portunities. “Here is a guide for busi- 
nessmen and sales executives who want 
to go places!” Robert A. Whitney, 
President, Natl. Sales Executives, 
Ine. Jllus. $3.95 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 
PRODUCTION 


CARROLL O'MEARA, 


TV Consultant and Agency Representative, 

former Producer-Director, NBC-Television 

Indispensable guide for all connected 
with television. Packed with the latest 
information on staging, lighting, use of 
graphic materials, etc.; discusses to- 
day's best techniques for various pro- 
gram formats—extempore, educational 
and demonstration, drama, comedy and 
variety, special events and sports. Ex- 
plains remote telecasting, producing 
commercials. “The most thorough easy- 
to-understand book I ever read on tele- 
casting.” John Guedel, TV Producer. 
26 ills., tables; 361 pp. $5 


At your bookstore or direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


Automatic sought a way to apply 
some of the principles and benefits of 
electric truck operation to the more 
popular gas trucks. After turning 
first to design, the company devel- 
oped a program which included: 


1. Selection of a topnotch design- 
ing team to produce a revolutionary 
new concept. Automatic’s director of 
engineering, B. I. Ulinski, worked 
with Col. Alexis de Sakhnoffsky. 

Ulinski is a pioneer in materials 
handling and is credited with many 
major patents which set the present 
trend in electric materials handling 
trucks. He worked with power steer- 
ing, high-pressure hydraulics, auto- 
motive-type controls and other fea- 
tures for this kind of truck. As the 
company’s director of engineering, 
Ulinski designed the first giant ram 
trucks, which handle 40-ton coils of 
steel for the metalworking industry. 
A giant platform truck which handles 
dies weighing up to 110,000 pounds 
was another of his achievements. 


Improved Design 


Colonel Sakhnoffsky, once automo- 
bile editor of Esquire and Motor 
Trend magazines, is widely known as 
a sports car stylist. His practical solu- 
tions to industrial styling problems 
have won him recognition among 
leading producers of furniture, auto- 
mobiles, radios, electrical appliances 
and other products. 


2. Designiny of a truck to look and 
perform better than competing gaso- 
line models. Improving on the basic 
gas design, Automatic’s team came up 
with a truck driven by a combination 
of gas and electricity. According to 
Ulinski, the basic principle involved 
was that of providing “extremely 
high torque multiplication by use of a 
variable voltage and current-type gen- 
erator driving an electric motor 
geared to the wheels.” 

Pilot models passed the tests satis- 
factorily, showed that the high torque 
multiplication furnishes an efficient 
transfer of engine power to the 
wheels, resulting in gas savings of as 
much as 50% over conventional gas 
trucks. 

“This basic truck was then put 
into a package embodying other styl- 
istic and mechanical design innova- 
tions,” says Hinckley. Developments 
included centralized controls, short- 
ened rear contours, excellent driver 
vision, and a full-size bench-type seat. 
A sweeping “continental” appearance 
completed the stylistic changes. 

An engineering achievement, the 
new truck offered industry the tradi- 
tional low-maintenance costs, high- 


performance characteristics, and long 
life of straight electrical trucks, plus 
the constant power source of the gaso- 
line engine. The electric transmission 
provided the new truck with fully 
controlled power, and an extended 
acceleration range with a minimum 
power loss. The transmission eli- 
minated all shifting, leaving no 
mechanical link between engine and 
wheels. 


3. Introduction of the new truck 
to the materials handling market. The 
Dynamotive was formally introduced 
at a recent national materials handl- 
ing show in Philadelphia. As part of 
this event, the truck’s operation was 
televised daily and a trade press 
luncheon was held. 

B. M. Kewin, Automatic’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
laid the groundwork for a full-scale 
advertising and publicity campaign 
for the introduction of the new Dyna- 
motive. Advertisements prepared by 
the company’s advertising agency, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., appeared in 
Fortune, Business Week, Newsweek, 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
and U.S. News & World Report. A 
two-page, two-color spread in Flow, 
Distribution Age, Railway Age, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, 
American Aviation, Textile World, 
Building Supply News, Automotive 
Industries, Modern Materials Han- 
dling and other prominent business 
publications such as Industrial Equip- 
ment News, Thomas Register, T extile 
W orld, and American Exporter. 


Won Publicity 


Simultaneously the campaign was 
highlighted by publicity stories car- 
ried by the Associated Press, Archi- 


techtural Forum, Business Week, 
Commerce Magazine, and The Wall 
Street Journal. 


4. Coordination of advertising, 
publicity, introduction, and sales pro- 
motion programs. The first sales meet- 
ings were held far ahead of the sched- 
uled production date for the first 
Dynamotive trucks. Sales instructions 
were distributed, and hypothetical 
sales problems solved long before the 
first model rolled off the production 
line. New York and Chicago sales 
meetings, held approximately one 
week apart, were supervised by 
Hinckley, with Ulinski present at all 
times to answer questions and suggest 
solutions to possible sales problems. 

Another new twist for the sales 
staff: “Before the advent of the 
Dynamotive,” says Hinckley, ‘“Auto- 
matic’s salesmen had little or no ex- 
perience with trade-ins. For all prac- 
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tical purposes, the electric trucks they 
had been selling never wore out. Now, 
for the first time in their experience, 
they needed this information.” 

Hinckley dispatched quite a volume 
of sales information to salesmen and 
representatives in the form of bulle- 
tins issued by the general sales de- 
partment. These included informa- 
tion on how to compute trade-in val- 
uations, how to set up books for 
handling trade-ins, as well as the cus- 
tomary specification sheets, drawings, 
price sheets, and price and specifica- 
tion sheets on competitive units. 

Dealers (called “representatives” ) 
were encouraged to stock and demon- 
strate the units; the first 50 trucks 
produced were reserved for them. At 
about this time, the company intro- 
duced a field-lease rental and time 
payment plan. The plan made it 
easier for Automatic prospects to buy 
Dynamotives and, conversely, made it 
easier for dealers to sell the new 
unit. 


Displayed at Shows 


The new Dynamotive was almost 
always included in the Automatic dis- 
plays at conventions and_ exhibits. 
Too, a continuing educational pro- 
gram for dealers on servicing and 
maintenance problems of gas units 
was begun. Sales methods and pro- 
cedures were always included in this 
program. 

The role of engineering and design 
is emphasized throughout the catalog: 
“This new Dynamotive Gas Truck 
does for users of materials handling 
equipment what modern diesel-elec- 
tric power has done for American 
railroads.” Ease of handling is under- 
lined, plus safety and functional 
benefits afforded by design: “Ease of 
operation. Handles like a fine auto- 
mobile. Maximum operator comfort 
and visibility. Acceleration, braking, 
lift, and tilt are all foot controlled 

operator's hands are free for 
steering, selection of direction, and 
operation of attachments. Low center 
of gravity—low chassis causes truck 
to ‘sit on its haunches’ for maximum 
stability.” 

Field reception of the new unit was 
enthusiastic, Hinckley says. “Several 
large corporations immediately bought 
a few units, partly out of curiosity 
and partly to experiment with on a 
trial, basis.” The trucks sold them- 
selves on design, initially, and did an- 
other good self-selling job in service. 
“Within two or three months, these 
same companies ordered more of the 
new Dynamotives.” 

Built to compete in the low-cost 
gas market, the Dynamotive still costs 
slightly more than competitive models, 
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POWER 
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The CAPPER’S FARMER area 
consists of the fertile plains states 
—bread basket for a nation, meat 
supplier to all America, birth- 
place of the great changeover 
to power farming. Today, the 
major share of our country’s 
power farm equipment. is sold 
in CAPPER’S FARMER territory. 
Here, where farms are biggest, 
needs also are biggest—for 
products and services for every 
farm and home. 


Cappers 


armer 


Topeka Kansas 


CAPPER COUNTRY 
HAS IT! 


The best farm families — 
in the best farm counties 


— in the best farm states! 


IT TAKES 106,725 
Employees to Keep Pace With Fast- 


Growing Metropolitan Peoria..... 


When it Comes to COVERAGE 
ONE does it in PEORIA 


The Peoria Journal Star effectively pene- 
trates the rich 13-county PEORIArea .. . 
Metro. Peoria daily circulation ratio-to- 
homes . . . 98.3%. 


EORIA J OURNAL 
Daily net paid 100,000 lus 


Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc 


Peoria... First fn fitinois 2% 


P-O-P BECOMES 


wn Ad Banners 
BY HOLLYWOOD 
You'll blow the ceiling off your 
sales quota when you go P-O-P with 
Hollywood Banners. Any size, any 
shape, any color, any quantity 
King-size prestige for pint-size 


budgets 


SALES BRAINSTORMS come easy 
T through our FREE 


when you 


book. Gef if today 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y 


Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


whatever 


your 


position 


ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC. 


You'll save time & money 
by using this 


CREE IOEA 
| BOOLLETL 


©) 
First time ever, Elbe offers 27 
a comprehensive FREE % 
IDEA BOOKLET! Strictly 
objective, it clearly ex- 
plains when and how to 
use loose-leaf binders 
This booklet, like all Elbe 
products, is designed to 
get results for you. Send 
for your personalized 
free copy today! 


Armorira's Most Complete Source of Looseleaf Products & Sales Presentat.ons. 
i 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


About George A. Hinckley 


George A. Hinckley, 35-year-old 
general sales manager of Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago, is a 1943 
graduate of Harvard. He majored in 
English literature. After graduation, 
he joined the Navy and was assigned 
for two years to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance’s materials handling section. 


He spent two years as Pittsburgh 
sales manager for Highway Trailer 
Co. and one year as sales representa- 
tive for Autocar before joining Auto- 
matic’s Chicago sales staff. 


His first assignment was in the 
shop “to learn how electric industrial 
lift trucks are put together.” Later 
he worked with materials handling en- 
gineers, assisted in sales administra- 
tion, and helped to establish new 
Automatic agencies. Named manager 
of the firm’s New York sales office in 
1950, he returned to Chicago three 
years later to head sales for Auto- 


“due to its many exclusive features,” 
Hinckley says. “A 4,000-pound capac- 
ity Dynamotive is priced at about 
$4,400—roughly $300 more than the 
comparable straight gas unit. For this 
small price differential we point out 
to prospects that they get many times 
their money’s worth of additional 
benefits. We tell them that one of the 
advantages is the lower operating and 
maintenance cost of this unit.’’ 

A valuable selling point in sales 
literature is the “greater stability of 
the low-slung Dynamotive design. 
Translated into terms of user bene- 
fits, this means higher stacking of big- 
ger payloads with a greater safety 
factor.”’ 

Benefiting from experience gained 
in launching the Dynamotive, the 
Automatic sales staff has since revised 
its selling techniques to permit the 
truck to sell itself. Basically, this new 
approach includes: 

1. More demonstrations by sales- 
men and dealers. 

2. More participation in materials 
handling exhibitions and clinics. Ex- 
ample: When the Calumet Industrial 
District Co. held an open house and 
materials handling clinic in its new 
Chicago warehouse recently, an Auto- 
matic Dynamotive was used to show 
how 15 tons of soup stacked on pallets 
could be unloaded in six minutes. 
“Because of its styling, design and 
performance, the truck literally stole 
the show,” Hinckley says. 

Since the introduction of the Dyna- 
motive, Automatic has expanded the 
line with larger-capacity trucks and a 


matic’s line of rider-type trucks. 
Eighteen months later, he was pro- 
moted to general sales manager. 


gas-electric tractor. Like the first fork 
trucks, the new units sell themselves 
on the basis of appearance, modest 
maintenance costs, performance and a 
promised long life. 

The company introduced four big- 
ger-capacity trucks earlier this year 
in response to requests from users of 
their 4,500- and 6,000-pound capacity 
Dynamotives: They wanted the ad- 
vantages and styling plus bigger load 
capacities to meet a greater variety of 
materials handling needs, according 
to Hinckley. The new models range 
up to 10,000-pound capacities, and 
are being made available with both 
standard gasoline and liquid propane 
(LPG) engines. 

It’s still a selling job for Auto- 
matic. “Because of numerous and 
drastic changes in the new Dynamo- 
tives,’ Hinckley states, “winning cus- 
tomer acceptance is, in some cases, a 
slow and painful process.” As a re- 
sult, the company is “currently in the 
process of contacting all customers 
now using the new Dynamotive 
trucks. These users are being asked 
to evaluate the truck’s performance. 

“When all these reports have been 
collected and compiled, we'll have 
performance records to support field 
tests and other information colleeted 
on pilot models. With the addition of 
documentary data on operating and 
maintenance costs and _ experience 
based on actual use of the new 
machine, we'll be able to eliminate 
the last doubts from the prospect’s 
mind, and greater sales should result.” 

The End 
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Before this sale could 


When new equipment is installed, the industrial 
salesman is on the job to make sure that all goes 
smoothly. The relationship between salesman and 
customer is friendly and long-lasting. 


e made —the industrial 


salesman had to know the key buying influences 


This same intimate knowledge of buying influences 
is put to work for you by MILL & FACTORY—because 
its circulation is built and maintained by 1,645 full- 
time salesmen of plant machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 


In order for your advertising to make sales, it must 
reach the men throughout industry who have genuine 
buying influence or authority. 

Only one basic magazine—MILL & FacTtory—is 
specifically designed to do this job for you. Because 
MILL & FACTORY is the only publication that builds its 
circulation through special reports direct from the field. 

Here’s how this unique Conover-Mast Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Method works. Each MILL & Factory reader 
is picked for buying power by the man on the scene— 


the industrial salesman. No one knows buying influences 
better than he does. And 1,645 full-time industrial sales- 
men use this firsthand knowledge to build and maintain 
the list of readers who receive copies of MILL & FACTORY. 

Remember—your sales message in MILL & FACTORY 
does industrial advertising’s first and most important job 
—it backs up your own salesmen by getting your story 
to the men your salesmen must see to sell your product. 


Mills Factory 


Nae 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


teaandloss of title 


Mill & Factory reaches the Men | Your Salesmen must See to Sell! 
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Here’s Superior 
Catalog Binding 
with 
ECONOMY 


LANNING A CATALOG? You can make it 

look better, last longer, please the 
customer by its loose leaf efficiency with- 
out bulky mechanism—if you just specify 
ACCOPRESS Binders for the cover. And 
you'll get these good-will building fea- 
tures with greater economy than you've 
believed possible in such fine catalog 
bindings. 


ACCOPRESS Binders are available in 5 
colors and may be printed or embossed 
for just the effect you wish. Covers are 
made of durable pressboard, lie flat, and 
come in many sizes. Write us your needs 
—or ask your stationer to show you the 
complete ACCO line for keeping papers 
together and safe in every department of 
your business. 


The Accopress 
Binder com- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large capacity 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 
log Covers. 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from 
the Aecobind Folder, 
insert a new feco 
Fastener and the 
Folder is ready for 


another year's filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 
ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 


THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 
(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 


| TOOLS FOR SELLING 


UNZIP this demonstration case and 
behold —the makin’s for a masonry 
chimney, Van-Packer’s packaged flue 
pre-engineered for home builders. 


First Find the Drama— 
THEN Build the Visual 


Why can’t you make your product story enter- 
taining, too? 

Seek out the drama in your product or its ap- 
plication and your presentation problem is half 
licked. 

Van-Packer Corp., Bettendorf, Ia., produces a 
masonry chimney, pre-engineered and factory packed 
for three-hour installation on the job. Prospects are 
home builders. According to General Sales Man- 
ager O. E. Collins, actual chimney materials ac- 
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That is the kind we wear in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


_ 


Y 


y . 2 : YY Yy THERE’S NO TRUER LEGEND in these days-of- 
\ Davy than full documentary proof that sales are 
bigger in the Growing Greensboro Market! .. . 
Not only that, but sales come easier in this busy 
and prosperous ABC Retail Trading Area where 
16% of North Carolina’s people ring up 20% of 
the state’s retail sales. All along the line, from 
coonskins to terramycins—your ad-dollar gets big- 
ger, faster results in the Growing Greensboro 
Market, with the straight-shootin’ 105,000 daily 
marksmen of the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD... 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 


News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Management Figures Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


GIVES YOU COMPLETE COVERAGE IN 
AKRON’‘S BILLION DOLLAR PLUS MARKET 


Akron’s One Billion Forty Million Dollar Market is served 
by only ONE powerful newspaper — the Akron Beacon 
Journal. You get complete coverage of this fertile market 
at one low cost either Evening or Sunday. R-O-P color 


available in all issues. 

CIRCULATION POPULATION 
ONE LOW RATE Evening, 155,154 Metro. Area, 446,100 
Evening or Sunday Sunday, 162,175 Ret. Tr. Area, 578,300 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES - JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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NO HOCUS-POCUS TOOLS FOR SELLING (continued) 


JUST SURE-FIRE 


wi» Ad Banners 


BY HOLLYWOOD 


You get 30 years of design experi- 
ence and production “know-how 
when you deal with Hollywood 
America’s largest maker of adver 


tising banners exclusively 


BIG IDEA? yY 
FREE | 


# 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


PROSPECT SEES, FEELS AND HEFTS actual chimney 


Y G t Thi samples during sales presentation. Prospect (back to 
Ol e Ings one camera) sees how flue section is constructed. Before 
salesman leaves, prospect cdn put together desk-top chim- 
ney model. 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Graphic Picture of your operations — 
spotlighted in color. You see what is 
happening. Saves you time, prevents 
errors. Simple and Flexible. Easy to 
operate, Write on cards and snap in 
grooves, Ideal for Sales, Scheduling, 
Inventory, Production, Etc. Made of 
metal. Compact and attractive. 


Complete price $4g50 


including cards 


24-Page BOOKLET NO, S-100 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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company the salesman into the prospect’s office—in 
a sample case. 

Photographs on these pages show the result of 
the company’s imaginative approach to presentation. 

Here’s what the new case includes: (1) an actual 
flue section slice to point up genuine masonry con- 
struction; (2) four cement asbestos housing samples 
to show color line, embossed housing texture and 
interlocking panel edges; (3) a plastic squeeze bag 
containing joint cement, and (4) sample tubes of 
vermiculite showing before-and-after expansion. 

Product literature included in the new case has 
been selected on the same basis of pertinence as the 
portfolio and a price and data book. 

What does it all add up to? Says Sales Manager 
Collins: “That important fellow across the table 
has the opportunity to participate. Flue section con- 
struction is brought vividly to his attention as he 
sees, feels and hefts the masonry. He can decide for 
himself.” 

If the prospect wants to, he can actually apply 
joint cement. 

Case construction is of top-grain cowhide and 
measures 15” high, 9” deep, 21” wide. Its extra- 
wide zippered mouth has a protective vinyl edge 
to lengthen case life. The case was designed for 
Van-Packer Corp., by Clayton & Associates, Chi- 
cago, and the Knickerbocker Case Co., Chicago. 
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Statement 
of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published  semi- 
monthly on the Ist and 15th except in 
May, September and November when it is 
published on the ist, 10th and 20th at 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania for Octo- 
ber 1, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, INc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Philip Salis- 
bury, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.; Executive Editor, A. R. Hahn, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Raymond Bill, 385 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unin- 
corporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given). SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., 
Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill and 
Philip Salisbury, all at 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
_holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show 
the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 


The average number of copies of 
ait issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- 
papers only.) 

PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1955. 
[SEAL] Josephine M. Ciero 
(My commission expires March 30, 
1957.) 
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Self Indexing (_..“." 


Card System 


‘Solid Plastic Tabulating Card: 


PLAS- TA-CARD 


Plas-ta-card 


SELF- 
GUIDE 


c 


Self-Guides go thru Tabulating Machines—No 
guides to to remove! No guides to replace! Make 
your tab cards as fast as the fastest card file. 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 


What makes cancer 
MAN’S CRUELEST ENEMY? 


| Some diseases kill us mercifully. 
| 


NOT CANCER. Yet, if nothing is done, 23 
million living Americans are destined to 


die of cancer . . 230,000 of them 


| this year. 


SOME diseases reveal their beginnings by 
pain or fever or shock. Not cancer. It 
secretly, and too often 


spreads rapidly. 


| AND SOME diseases spare us our young 


people. Not cancer! It strikes men and 
women and children, the old and the 


| young. If nothing is done, one American 


in five will be stricken with cancer. 

SOMETHING CAN BE DONE. You can strike 
back at this cruel killer with a really gen- 
erous gift tothe American Cancer Society. 
Your money is urgently needed—for re- 
search, for education, for clinics and 
facilities. Please make it a really BIG gift! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


the Ring Binder that 
STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 
to get your prospect's attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymas‘er 
props up at a 30° angle when prospect 
is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better 


presentation. Sets up and takes down 
in a flash; no fussing with gadgets. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


Su ee- Vo0le; Gare. 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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New... PENTRON 
tape recorder with 
Unimagic Control! 


Here at last is a recorder built for 
action! One feather-touch lever 
gives you complete, error-proof con- 
trol while your full attention is free 
for the meeting or conversation you 
are recording! 


High fidelity recording and 
2-speaker playback assures perfect 
communication, even of messages 
recorded in your car. Automatic 
index counter and instantaneous 
braking make editing fast, sure and 
easy! See it—try it—today! 


PENTRON 
| PACEMAKER 


$1895° 


others, 
$129.50 to $249.50 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Pree Ke eR ee ee ee ee ee 


PENTRON CORPORATION 

798 Tripp Ave., Chicago 24,"Illl. 

[] Send complete information on 
PENTRON Pacemaker tape recorder. 

[] Send address of nearest PENTRON 


source. 


Name 


Address. 
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Canada: Atlas Radio, Ltd. 
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| Can Any Company Prosper 
In a Sick Industry? 


(continued from p. 37) 


cause “the medicine began to taste 
bad.” The wakes for such folks are 
always well attended by the curious. 

The large companies, built by the 
generation before us, began to seek 
new ways to sell the old shoes to re- 
tailers. 

It is a well guarded secret in shoes 
that the manufacturer sells what he 
manufactures, the consumer consumes 
what he buys. Only the retailer must 
resell that which comes into his 
possession. 

Rather than give him any sales aid 
beyond lip service, a process whereby 
the retailer could be hypnotized, and 
with amazingly successful results, he 
was told, “Sign here, Buster—we’re 
going to give you more credit and 
longer terms.” The fine print said, 
“, . . but you must buy our shoes 
only.” 

Retailers were told: “We'll pay for 
your advertising, and guarantee your 
markup.” And the fine print said: 
- under the guidance of our 
salesman, our field man and our Field 
Manager In-Chief.” 

It is amazing how many otherwise 
smart merchandisers fell for this in 
their shoe departments. Many depart- 
ment stores, otherwise profitably run, 
have failed in shoes—and leased their 
shoe departments to outsiders to pay 
the rent. 


May Be Overextended 


The mastodons in shoes, apparently 
unable to improve their product or 
create a more desirable atmosphere in 
which to do _ business, set about 
through “extras” to control the dis- 
tribution of shoes. They have not 
only lent money to cause new stores 
to be opened in direct competition to 
their own customers, they have bought 
thousands of stores to perpetuate 
themselves. I predict this will reach a 
saturation point one day as this type 
of domination, be it an industry or 
a nation, always has a way of over- 
extending itself. There are rumblings 
of this having happened already. 

It has become so difficult for the 
manufacturer to remain in business 


| that many have had to close up, and 
| many others have sold out to com- 


petitors. There are many stores 
prohibited from buying shoes from 
sources not approved by other manu- 
facturers; there are many towns in 
America where the entire community 
is sewed up by one or more of the 
large shoe manufacturers. This is so 


serious that there is today an action 
pending by the Justice Department to 
put on record (1) what a monopoly 
is, (2) what unfair competition is and 
(3) what constitutes restraint of 
trade. 

Unlike the old adage, “If you can’t 
beat ’em, join ‘em,’ in shoes you 
either “beat ’em or quit.” 

A very important part of this or 
any industry is the salesman. Second 
only to him in importance is the buy- 
er. Our company looks upon the 
functions of these two men as one, 
not two people, but with each doing 
an equal part in furnishing the con- 
sumers with their wants. Consumers’ 
“needs” are past tense in America; 
almost everyone already has more 
than he actually needs. 


Commissions Cut 


The shoe factory that has estab- 
lished itself by dominating its re- 
tailers in the past five years has pros- 
pered in so doing—on paper at least. 
The salesman’s commission on orders 
for the dominated store is cut—to pay 
for the concessions given the store. 
The guarantee for markup, or con- 
signment shoes the retailer handles, is 
paid for in advance in the adjustment 
of shoe prices, just as it is for the 
so-called “cooperative” advertising. 

Briefly tracing the shoe industry 
back to the first World War—it was 
then that the chain store started, the 
forerunner of the “discount house.” 
The salesman was able to place his 
line around such stores to protect the 
manufacturer. When the mail-order 
house appeared to be a factor in com- 
petition, it was the salesmen on the 
road that outsold them. Salesmen 
through the years have saved many 
a manufacturer, but today this func- 
tion in shoe distribution has turned 
into an errand boy’s job. The sales- 
man is told when, what and how to 
perform his duties and his pay is 
lower. There are more “house ac- 
counts” today than ever before, the 
excuse being that the manufacturer 
must be in position to give the stores 
more concessions. 

No consumer cares what conces- 
sions a retailer got for a pair of shoes; 
all he or she is interested in is the 
shoe itself. 

Concessions that have more recent- 
ly been the “gimmick” to get an order 
are beginning to backfire, as the re- 
tailer never knows when he is getting 
the best available. Branded shoes are 
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The Shoe Industry's Legg 


James S. “Jim” Legg, vice-president and director of sales, Heydays 
Shoes, Inc., who has been successful in arousing at least part of the 
shoe industry from what he terms “shoesomnia,” was born in May- 
field, Ky., in 1909. He received his LL.B. from Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn., then went to the Merit Clothing Co., Mayfield. 


Clothing didn’t hold him long, however. He went to the credit de- 
partment of the Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, and from there to the 
J. O. Moore Co., in the same city, as general manager. He joined 
Moulton Bartley, Inc., as sales manager in 1939, remaining there 10 
years. He became a Heydays executive in St. Louis in 1949. 


“Our progress, if any,” he says, “in the main can be attributed to 
two policies: (1) We do not watch the successful man and try to 
emulate him. We seek out the unsuccessful and do the reverse of 
what he did. It’s a system that rarely fails. (2) ... and very impor- 
tant: We believe that any progress this industry makes, caused by 
us, will profit our company more than whatever progress we could 


make as a single unit.” 


of less importance all the time. All 
good lines are branded and the con- 
sumer has a choice of many of equal 
importance. And the retailer has the 
manufacturers knocking their heads 
together. 

We spent a season or two trying 
to understand the situation. We real 
ized that there can be no mediocrity 
in shoes. The “average job” is as near 
failure as it is success. 

Where a company did not prosper, 
there were tangible and correctable 
reasons for it. As in one full page ad 
we ran in Boot © Shoe Recorder 
said, “If -Business Ain’t Good It’s 
Your Own Damn Fault.” That was 
the entire message placed on a white 
page. 

When we read of a factory being 
sued for copying a competitor’s system 
of making a ‘‘new” shoe and using 
the defense that such production dated 
back >to Biblical times—that was 
enough! Our system of making, 
styling and distributing shoes had out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Those who held onto these moldy 
methods did so “because Grandpappy 
did it this way when he formed. this 
business,’ and did not realize that the 
old. gent was then twirling in his 
grave because he could not say how 
he built this business with constant 
changes to meet the times—and 1955 
is not only unlike 1935, merchandis- 
ing-wise, it has advanced since 1954, 
or even last season. 

There was no one thing that was 
behind the times in shoes—it was the 
whole picture. Heydays, being a small 
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company, did not seek one of the few 
really successful companies to mimic. 
We picked a group of the uwnsuccess- 
ful companies and did the reverse of 
what they did, in almost every way. 

The first step in this changeover 
process was that instead of consider- 
ing the consumer .and retailer last, 
and telling them how lucky they were 
to have our shoes, we put them on the 
thrones where they belong. We took 
our salesmen out of center field and 
put them in the pitcher’s box where 
they belonged. In that spot the 
pitcher-salesman can control his game, 
get credit for his wins—and you can 
pull him out quicker when he does 
get the job done as he should. 

Tangible things done began with a 
whole series of surveys, which fol- 
lowed a series of monthly discussions 
of the shoe business by a fictional 
character named Humphrey Smith. 
Through a mimeographed bulletin 
Humphrey discussed every phase of 
the shoe business, persuading all to 
take themselves a little less seriously 
and with a grain of salt. Humphrey’s 
bulletin went to all Heydays cus- 
tomers and prospects. He damned and 
praised every aspect of the shoe in- 
dustry at all levels, and he “went 
over big.” 

Humphrey’s attitude found its way 
into countless sales meetings of shoe 
retailers, even into a “town meeting” 
in a Georgia city. This bulletin was 
started as a humorous novelty for the 
industry, but mail from every state 
in the Union, from large stores, from 
large cities as well as small, proved 
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that there was at least a segment otf 
the industry interested in each other's 
doings. Over 700 retail salespeople’s 
names were sent in to us by retailers 
interested in their sales staff’s being 
better informed, not about Heydays 
shoes, but about the shoe industry. 
At first, our company was not even 
mentioned in the folder, just “Hum- 
phrey Smith, SAL” (Salesman at 
Large) and our street address in St. 
Louis. 

Taking the cue at this point, our 
entire advertising program for Hey- 
days shoes changed from a promotion 
of our own product to a promotion of 


A sales contest winner who gets a self-winding 
water-tight Seamaster can count on accuracy despite 
extremes of climate or shock, $95 to $225. 


this industry and all ‘types of shoes. 

We found that a retailer who be- 
came a better retailer and a larger 
one would buy more of our shoes— 
if our product was superior. Our 
product being superior (plug in- 
tended), then the results took care of 
themselves. It is our honest belief that 
this company, or any company, can 
prosper more by using its promotion 
and advertising money in making 
better retailers than by confining this 
expenditure to hawking its own 
product, no matter what it is or how 
good it is. 

We realized that there were no 
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THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 


longer seasons for particular colors or 
materials in women’s shoes; that the 
white season had been killed by manu- 
facturers rushing the season so much. 
So we asked retailers how they liked 
to buy, and here is what they said 
(typical survey) : 

1. Are new shoe lines out too early, 
too late, or right time? 

63% said “Too early ;” 299% said 
“Right time ;” 3%, “Too late.” 

2. Do you like to buy from sales- 
men every month; two months ; three 
months? 

8% said every 30 days; 30% said 
60 days; 62% said every 90 days. 

3. Are sample lines confusing? 
(Too long, too short, other reasons). 

77% said they were too long; 13% 
said confusing for many reasons. “Far 
too many styles;” “Too many non- 
salable samples ;” “Too many duplica- 
tions ;” “Not properly balanced,” etc. 


4. How can shoe factories serve 
you better? 
6% said: “Instruct retail salesmen 
on sales points of shoes.” 

5% said: “More stock shoes.” 

11% said: “Faster reorder service.” 


75 Other Reasons 


Other smaller percentages included 
such things as promptness in corres- 
pondence, better shoes for less money, 
styling shoes as customers want, and 
about 75 more reasons suggesting 
obvious confusion and different needs. 

5. When a factory offers longer 
terms, higher discount or special con- 
cessions, in your opinion, why does he? 

24% said: “He needs business.” 

16% replied: “To oversell to main- 
tain distribution.” 

16% said: “To get business.” 
There were scores of other reasons: 
“To sell credit ;” “To sell his PM’s;” 
“Poor product ;” “Original price was 
too high in the first place,” etc. 

6. When retailer demands lower 
prices to provide himself with more 
markup, would the manufacturer re- 
duce his quality to get the price down? 

6% said yes, 72% said no, 22% 
said nothing. Then, a second question : 
Should manufacturer take a loss him- 
self to do it? 

9% said yes, 75% said no, and 
16% didn’t answer. 

7. List below in order of their im- 
portance things needed most by re- 
tailers. 

20% said: “Better merchandising 
methods.” 

20% said: 
ods.” 

19% said: 
ods.” 


19% said: “Advertising help.” 


“Better buying meth- 


“Better selling meth- 
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15% said: “Fashion information 
and help.” Other percentages were 
small but included such remarks as 
“Longer terms,” “More competent 
salesmen,” “Factory financing,” etc. 

This survey carried other questions 
such as: “How can transportation 
companies serve you better?” “How 
could the trade associations serve you 
better?” “How could trade papers 
serve you better ?”’ etc. 

Surveys are not worth the paper 
they are written on, if some action 
does not ensue from the results. From 
this one there are five things which 
dominate the retailer’s established 
needs, and here is what Heydays did 
about them: 

1. For better merchandising meth- 
ods—we doubled our stock depart- 
ment to ship faster, and to have more 
shoes available on a moment's notice. 

We now make a field trip before 
styling any lines, calling personally 
on our customers and prospects to 
learn what they liked and did not like 
about samples for the present season, 
and what type of shoes customers 
want for the next one. 

We survey the shoe jobbers to see 
what they have on hand—the mistakes 
of the present season. We think it is 
more important to know what not to 
do than what to do. You always have 
more ideas than you can utilize, any- 
way, if you stay awake days. 


Salesmen Advise 


We brought our salesme into the 
styling picture. We secure their in- 
formation and advice before making 
our first trials. A “trial’’ is this fac- 
tory’s version of an idea sent on paper 
or sketch form. These trials are then 
presented to retailers and their sales- 
men for a second opinion before 
making into samples. 

2. For better buying and selling 
methods we looked at questions 1 and 
2 of this survey. 

Immediately we began to produce 
not two but four lines per year and, 
as I’ve mentioned, we reduced the 
number of samples we showed and 
patterns we designed by about 30%. 
To do this, one must have fewer 
mistakes, and each pattern adopted 
must be superior. As to timing the 
line, our lines became four per annum 
instead of two. Formerly we came 
out with our spring and summer 
shoes November 1, our fall and 
winter line, May 1. Today, our spring 
line is out October 1; summer line. 
January 1; fall line, April 1, and 
winter line, Juiy 1. 

This permits the retailer to buy 
less at a time. It eliminates all mid- 
season trips. The retailer has a lower 
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Coming... 


A Backstage Look at the ‘56 


Political Sales’ Campaigns 


While the old-timers speak with nostalgia of the torchlight parades 
of yesteryear, both Republicans and Democrats will bet heavily on 
radio and TV to attract votes. And in money-wangling, it appears, no 


holds are barred. 


By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


In Sales Management, October 15 
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inventory, gets a better turnover, 
makes more profit on sales—and his 
merchandise is newer all the time— 
and he has more new items to select 
from. His merchandise is fresher and 
the element of chance is pretty well 
eliminated. 

And he has seasonal merchandise 
during the selling season, rather than 
too early or too late. Buying nearer 
his own selling date he can in every 
way purchase more intelligently. 

3. In an effort to improve 
caliber of our salesmen, our sales 
meetings are held as round-table 
affairs, rather than to corral our men, 
show them what they are going to 
sell, tell them their deal to offer with 
the shoes, and drum them into their 
territories—with no further consid- 
eration. 

Our men have a perpetual train- 
ing program consisting of bulletins 
and books during the year, and an ex- 
change of experiences during the sell- 
ing season. Weekly they know the 
best sellers in their lines, patterns, 
colors and materials. 


the 


Lively Sales Meetings 


We try to spice our sales meetings 
with many props, recordings, etc. We 
employ such things as breakaway fur- 
niture, mammoth items for a special 
“bigger things this season” meeting, 
24-oz. glasses, quart cups of coffee, 
four-foot silver trays on which spe- 
cial shoes are shown, eight-foot mone) 
bags, coal buckets full of profits, etc. 
Twice a year we hold regional meet- 
ings with two men at each meeting, 
for two-day exchange of ideas. 

4. For better advertising and 
fashion helps, the heads of our pro- 
duction, sales and advertising depart- 
ments have become part of the 
Fashion Forecasting Group both na- 
tionally and locally. To pass along 
any information on fashion trends 
direct to the retailer, a new publica- 
tion was established by Heydays, 
called “The Doorway.” Wrapped 
around merchandising, an unknown 
quantity in shoes at the retail level, it 
goes to all customers and prospects 
monthly. In it there is never a men- 
tion of the name of our product or 
our company. It solicits nothing, ex- 
cept that each retailer do a better 
merchandising job for himself. 

Endless surveys are made along this 
line. Just recently we completed one 
regarding the regional shows of the 
shoe industry. We found increasing 
disinterest on the part of shoe retail- 
ers because they saw no reason for 
attending them. What they wanted 
to learn was not in evidence at the 
shows. There was no merchandising 
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(or advertising) clinic, no fashion 
show. What there was an abundance 
of: salesmen prowling the hotel halls 
hawking their wares. Every retailer 
sees 200% of his needs of salesmen 
in the store, so why pay for the 
“privilege” of being heckled ? 

The typical Heydays survey is not 
just seeking an opinion, but to ascer- 
tain the actual needs of the indi- 
vidual. We find that the majority of 
these needs are readily accomplished 
when the manufacturer takes the in- 
terest and time to do so. 

We own our own seven-floor fac- 
tory building. In the past four years 
we have trebled our shipments, taking 
on more space every season. This con- 
trary to shoe tradition which says you 
have to undergo a “slow period” 
where you make money about four 
months out of the year, break even 
four months, and lose money the 
other four. We believe that this as- 
sumption is childish because shoes are 
worn 12 months out of the year, the 
same number of hours per day. 

If you have “loss months” in any 
business, then you must make enough 
excessive profits in the good months 
to absorb your loss. We think this is 
an unnecessary burden for the con- 
sumer—and are happy to avoid it for 
our folks, thereby making a better 
shoe for less money for them. 

This fact we prove to any and all 


comers by a comparison of quality in 
any store, with any line the store- 
keeper chooses. 


Clinics Limited 


“Brand” names? Some big manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize the 
need for retailer clinics and are setting 
up the plan. They are making the 
same mistake in a different- way by 
having their clinic limited to their 
own product and own ideas, rather 
than for an improved industry. 

To limit one’s thinking to his own 
product suggests ‘“‘completeness of 
line” which is hardly the case—what 
with large factories having shoes 
made for them by other plants, job- 
bing them, making laughable again 
some of the claims for “branded” 
merchandise. 

It is amazing to see a factory de- 
mand concentration on its own brand 
in those stores it dominates, then buy- 
ing shoes from outside sources for the 
stores the factory owns outright. In 
the one, profit is of great interest; in 
the other, total volume of one’s own 
product seems to be of importance. 

Typical results of taking advice 
from any and all that are so kind to 
us, and acting upon it when it has 
possibilities, can be seen in what hap- 
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pened with a new patterned shoe 
called “Scoopy.” The name was sug- 
gested to us by a bow manufacturer 
in July. We sent samples of it to our 
better informed (on style)  cus- 
tomers. They liked it, so we devel- 
oped a mailing piece around it, with 
the assistance of our advertising 
agency, George H. Marklin & As- 
sociates, St. Louis. 

We received over 100 mail orders 
from retailers, 19 of which came from 
stores we had not previously sold. The 
momentum of this shoe was picked up 
by the St. Louis Shoe Fashion Guild 
and it was included in a monthly 
mailing by the guild to 419 news- 
papers as a new trend. We are still 
hearing from it. 

The shoe industry runs from $4 
billion to $5 billion annually at retail. 
Today we are selling, industry-wise, 
no more than 75% of what we can 
make. So instead of seeking ways of 
improving our distribution as an in- 
dustry, we prefer to spend much time 
and money in seeking ways of making 
more pairs—and faster. We do not 
have an industry-wide promotion of 
shoes of any kind! 


One-Way Thinking 


Such paradoxes find their ways to 
retailers’ thinking, too. The store 
will expect a cut price when his busi- 
ness improves, “because you can make 
more, cheaper per item,” denies that 
his increased volume does the same 
for him. 

Other small shoe manufacturers are 
beginning to realize that the largest 
factory and even the smallest in ex- 
istence is identical in function. One 
has one man doing many jobs, the 
other, many men doing one job—but 
the total functions are the same. 

The large factory copies the small 
factory’s patterns—not the reverse. 
The pilot fish feeds the shark as in no 
other industry we know. 

Competition in shoes is so keen 
that the manufacturer of an inferior 
product is gone already, and the in- 
ferior product still on the market is 
being sold via longer terms, special 
concessions, etc., to stores that can- 
not hold their own in normal com- 
petition. 

Therefore, the small shoe factory 
with the guts to follow through on 
its honest convictions, if » normal 
ability is present and laziness not, can 
make a wonderful future for itself 
following the advice of the fast-step- 
ping young lady who observed: 

“What you have ain’t so important, 
sister. It’s what you do with what you 
have.” The End 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS BOARD 


All-Time Record Seen for Year-End Sales 


Board of Analysts looks at new high wages, mammoth 


purchasing power, universal atmosphere of prosperity 
and sees a record-toppling final quarter for sales. 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS ©* Consulting Economist 


A fourth-quarter retail sales level 
at a height never before attained is 
visualized by the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings. Consensus 
indicates a gain of at least 6% over 
the fourth quarter of 1954, despite the 
anticipated easing of the tremendous 
rate of sales gains by the automobile 
industry and some braking of the resi- 
dential building boom after the recent 
tightening of F.H.A. down payment 
and mortgage rates on homes. 

New high wages, record-breaking 
purchasing power, represented by both 
current income and liquid reserves, 
a buoyant confidence in the future, 
new peaks for working capital of 
American business, stzadily rising 
standard of living indicated by new 
and improved products, and the great 
and growing ability of the dynamic 
advertising and selling industry of 
America to move our record-breaking 
production to the consumer, are the 
principal motivating forces for the 
optimistic estimate of the future. 


Confidence Reflected 

The board’s views are reflected in 
the ratings of the 110 leading in- 
dustries of the United States shown on 
the opposite page. Reflecting confi- 
dence, most of these industries are 
given ratings of four stars or better. 

Autumn consensus of reanalysis of 
these industries’ sales potentials for 
the fourth quarter of 1955 and beyond 
by this 300-man group of economists, 
statisticians and marketing men brings 
increased ratings for six industries 
and decreased ratings for eight. For 
the next 12 months the consensus is: 
four up and six down. It is important 
to observe that in no instance is the 
down rating significant, indicating 
merely that, while last year’s record 
may be surpassed by the industry con- 
cerned, the rate of gain is unlikely 
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to be as high as the previous rating 
had indicated. 


Bases for high ratings . . . Con- 
fidence of businessmen and consumers 
is inspired by a broad buSiness boom, 
strong finances of the American eco- 
nomy and the improving trend of in- 
ternational relations. 

Employment, incomes and con- 
sumption are at new high levels, while 
production is rising—insuring plenty 
of goods to sell. 

Employment is over one million 
higher than last year ; moreover, wide- 
spread wage increases have improved 
purchasing power and .onfidence of 
the consumer. Major summer strike 
threats have been averted. 

Despite record-breaking retail sales, 
liquid assets of consumers have 
climbed to new heights. Individuals 
throughout the U.S. now own a total 
of $411 billion estimated by the board 
of such assets as cash, bank deposits, 
savings and loan shares, insurance and 
Government securities. That com- 
pares with $398.3 billion at the end 
of 1954 and $324.3 at the end of 
1950. 

Individuals also own another $305 
billion of corporate bonds and stocks, 
in which buying power has been im- 
proved by a strong stock market. 

Disposable personal income con- 
tinues to advance impressively, now 
approximating $265 billion, a gain of 
more than $10 billion over 1954. For 
perspective it may be noted that total 
retail sales in 1954 were $170.7 bil- 
lion. 

Prospective buying power looks 
even better, with further gains in dis- 
posable personal income coming from 
wage increases and tax cuts in 1956. 

Businessmen are in top shape for 
expansion and bringing out interesting 
innovations for their products. Not 


only is the security market now stra- 
tegically right for financing, but 
finances as they are look unusually 
impressive. Net working capital of 
American corporations is pushing the 
$100 billion mark, compared with 
$95.3 billion a year ago. 

This reveals ability to finance more 
advertising and selling, which of 
course is keenly fundamental to fur- 
ther progress of the nation’s economy. 

The nation’s demand for goods 
must fundamentally rise as popula- 
tion expands, so that the extremely 
rapid growth of U.S. inhabitants is 
a great foundation for sales expan- 
sion. The 4,021,000 live births of 
1954 were up 2.9% over the previous 
record, the 3,909,000 live births of 
1953. Another new high is in the mak- 
ing for 1955. 

Death rate, at the same time, is 
decreasing, thus enhancing the rate of 
population growth. During 1954 an 
estimated total of only 1,481,000 
deaths were registered in the U.S. giv- 
ing a rate of 9.2 deaths per 1,000 
population, excluding the armed serv- 
ices overseas. This is a distinct drop in 
the death rate when compared with 
the 9.7 average of the five previous 
years. 

Our population, now above 165 
million is increasing 7,200 a day, and 
in five short years will jump to about 
180 million—the equivalent of adding 
to our national market another Ala- 
bama, another Louisiana, another 
Kentucky and another Tennessee. 

For perspective on this sharp rate 
of growth: Our population, including 
armed forces overseas, totaled about 
162,500,000 a year ago; 159,643,000 
in 1953; 157,028,000 in 1952; 154,- 
360,000 in 1951; 151,683,000 in 
1950; 131,028,000 in 1939. 

With the rise in population have 
come persistent advances in the stand- 
ard of living as our people become 
better educated, more well-to-do and 
better able to buy and appreciate the 
interesting and useful products con- 
stantly being developed. 


Ratings could go lower be- 
cause... Federal spending is de- 
clining, with indications of going 
lower; some “pump-priming” will be 
lost. 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS... for October 1, 1955 


In the 110-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when 
the arrow 7 next to the % points up. The arrow | pointing down means the 
rating has just been decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the 
previous quarter. 


How to Read the Table: Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 
(By industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
A—$10 Billion and Over which indicates approximately no change in relation 
B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
E—$! Billion to $2 Billion *kk —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion xk —Fair Relative Outlook 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative Sales 
Size 


tr. 
{See Above 
Key) Above Key) 


xknkk kkkkk Luggage ob 
wkkkk kkk Machine Tools .. 
Jock = tec Machinery 
kkkkek Vkkk Machinery 
tok kkk Materials Handling 
kkk kkk Meats 
kkkk kkk Medical and Dental Care ...... 
kkkk Vkkk Metal Containers 
kik tok Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
kkk xk Motion Pictures 

V kkk VeKkk Musical Instruments 

kkkkk kkkkk Office Equipment 

Vinkkk Vkkkk Oil Burners 

tik tk Oil (Cooking) 

xkkk wank Oil Equipment ... 
kkk kkk Packaging & Containers .. 
ekkkk loki Paint 

kkk kk Paper & Products .. 

kkk *kk Personal Care .. 

Photographic Supplies 

hkekkk kkk kk Plastics 

xx ** Plumbing & Heating 
toot kkk Printing & Publishing Equip. .... 
kkkkk kkk Radios 

kkk kkk Railroad Equipment .. 
Kkkke kkkknk Railroads oe 
wkkke kkk Refrigerators 

kkkk kkk Restaurants & Bars 

kkk kkk | Restaurant Equipment ea 
kKkkkk wkkkKK | Rubber Products .............. 
kkk kkk Security Financing 
kKkkkk wkkkk Shipbuilding . 
wkkkkk kkk Shoes 

tokotok wk Silk Textiles ... 

kkkkr kkkke Silverware 
Vkkkk Viokik Soap . sane, 3a 
kkk kkk Soft Drinks ... 

kkk wk Sports & Sporting Goods 
kk ake Steel & Iron . 

wkkk kkk Sugar ~ 

ake kkk Surgical Equipment “4 
toto kkkkk | Synthetic Textiles 

kkk Kkkkk Television .. 

xk xx Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 
kkk kkk Toys & Games 

kkkkk wkkkkk Trailers (Auto) 

kkk wkke Travel & Vacations .. 

Travel Overseas .. 

kkk xkkke Trucks .... 

kkk wkkke Utilities ‘ial 

kikk kkk Utilities Gas) . 

Vik wkkek Utilities Telegraph) . 
kkk Utilities (Telephone) 
kkk Yacuum Cleaners 
kkk | Washers (Household) 
kkk Woolens & Worsteds 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Sales ..... 

Auto Sales (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires .. 

Baking : 

Banks (Revenue) . 

eer ... 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) . 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars .. 4 

Clothing (Men's, s, Women's 
& Children’s) A MS rit 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales . 

Commercial Printing .. 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products . 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware . 

Drugs & Medicines .. 

Dry Cleaning 

Education ; 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial). 

Electrical Eq. iConmaness 

Exports te 

Farming . 

Flour 

Food Processing 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil . 

Glass & Materials .. 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc, 

Household Products (Misc.) . 

Imports 

Instalment Financing 

Insurance .. 

Jewelry & Watches .. 

Laundries ... 

Liquor (Alcoholic) 


x 
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. IN DAVENPORT, IOWA s 
BAA Mi WINS SN 


ALCOA plans $30 million expansions 
FORD MOTOR CO. picks Davenport as 


sales headquarters 
SEARS ROEBUCK $3 million store opens 
$3 MILLION shopping center starts 
BENDIX AVIATION expands plant 
PLAN $500,000 downtown shops building 


IOWA'S HIGHEST! Bank clearings up 
18.8%! 


gain. DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS ARE 

FIRST in Quad-City circulation — in Quad- 
City advertising lineage — in advertising lineage 
n 


SALES REPRESENTATION WANTED 


Established National Food Manufac- 
turer desires to appoint organziations 
or individuals accustomed to negoti- 
ating successfully with top executives, 
to sell 
Outstanding Holiday Gift Line 

to commercial and industrial accounts 
for their Christmas Gift needs. This 
line not sold thru grocery outlets. 
Desirable commission basis. 


For available territories and complete 
information, write full details in first 
letter to: Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 
Gift Sales Division, 12312 West 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Cali- 
fornia. 


The Government shows inclinations 
to brake the boom, as evidenced in 
tightening of money rates, increasing 
down payments on homes and shorten- 
ing terms of repayment. 

Buying for inventory is believed to 
be rising, with danger that over con- 
fidence may bring an excessive in- 
ventory boom and _ readjustment. 
Stocks of 1955 cars are unusually 
high. 

Instalment and mortgage credit 
continues to rise rapidly; this causes 
concern even though the rate of gain 
is in line with the general growth of 
the economy. 

Wage settlements in major indus- 
tries are likely to be passed on to a 
substantial extent to higher prices for 
finished products; keeping price sta- 
bility may be difficult under this 
pressure. Huge and growing produc- 
tion capacity represents a counter to 
this influence. 

Some pessimists believe that even 
present capacity—let alone the big 
increases planned—is excessive in re- 
lation to demand potential. 

Farm income has been sagging for 
some time, though in the interest of 
scientific analysis, it should be realized 
that income of farm owners is only 
about 4% of total national income, 
so that some decline is not catas- 
trophic, at least in the perspective of 
the entire national income picture. 


Why Ratings Rose . . . 


Chemicals: Exceptional progress re- 
cently in developmg new chemical 
products, particularly in the petro- 
chemical field, broaden and brighten 
the sales base. Near-and long-term 
ratings up one star each, to five stars. 


Education: Overcrowded public 
schools bringing boom in private edu- 
cational institutions; high public buy- 
ing power also gives extracurricular 
educational activity a lift. Near term 
up one star, to four stars. 


Machine Tools: Forthcoming new 
products and interesting innovations 
in old products step up the need for 
machine tools. A one-star advance in 
near-term rating brings it to’ four 
stars. 


Machinery (Agric.}: Though farm- 
ers’ income has deteriorated somewhat 
in recent years, financial condition is 
not bad, and light buying of de- 
preciating farm machinery cannot go 
on permanently. Long-term rating up 
one star, making new rating four 
stars. 


Motion Pictures: Not only is general 
motion picture outlook improving 
with better quality pictures, wide 


Is Your Future Bright? 


The November 10 issue of 
Sales Management may tell 
you in its Future Sales Rat- 
ings FOR THE NEXT 10- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1955-1965. 
You will also be able to com- 
pare this future rating with 
what your sales prospects 
were between 1945 and 1955. 
Be sure to look for this fea- 
ture. 


screens and 3-D effects, but also pros- 
pect of selling more films to the TV 
industry are good. Long-term rating 
up from three stars to four. 


Office Equipment: Advances in styl- 
ing and usefulness, with particular 
progress in electronic office equipment, 
improve prospects in this field. 

Radios: 


radios, 


Developments in small 
stimulated by smaller space 
needed by transistors, promise a sales 
fillip in this field; long-term rating 
up from three stars to four stars. 


Rubber Products: With additions of 
diversified new lines, the miscellaneous 
rubber products industry now has the 
broadest variety of lines in its his- 
tory. Near-term rating raised from 
four stars to five stars. 


Washers (Household): 


novations, 


Product in- 
large productive capacity 
and ingenious promotions bring one- 
star rise in near-term rating, to five 
stars. 


Why Ratings Decreased... 


Ratings were reduced one star each 
in these industries, as indicated by the 
arrow next to the ratings in the 
Future Sales Ratings tabulation: Air- 
craft Sales, Auto Sales (Used), Auto 
Tires, Beer, Building (Residential), 
Electrical Equipment (Consumer), 
Instalment Financing, Meats, Ship- 
building, Trucks, and Vacuum Clean- 
ers. Reason for decreased ratings is 
simply that the past records of these 
industries have been so favorable that 
an exceptional rise over them is dif- 
ficult to attain. This does not mean 
that these industries will dip below 
sales of last year; rather it indicates 
that, while last year’s record may be 
exceeded by the industry concerned, 
the rate of gain is unlikely to be as 
high as the previous rating had in- 
dicated. The End 
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Baseball Strikes Out! 
(continued from page 39) 


further gains if televised games were 
introduced in Milwaukee and K. C. 

The Times does not mention that 
the Red Sox, who remain in Boston, 
averaged 6,000 seat sales at 1954 tele- 
vised games and only halt that num- 
ber at this year’s blacked-out games. 
The paper cites Cleveland’s hope that 
televising only road games will stim- 
ulate enthusiasm without interfering 
with gate receipts, but the figures 
show a 200,000 lag behind last year’s 
attendance when home night games 
were televised. 

Since this plan is not feasible in a 
plural-team city without some kind of 
agreement, George Weiss, Yankee 
general manager, is trying to persuade 
New York’s three to black out night 
games next season. He blames TV for 
a 600,000 attendance loss by the 
three clubs this year. 

It has been suggested that baseball 
might bury its reputation for making 
baseball widows in a mound of 
multiple-unit sales at, say, four tickets 
for the price of three. It is also sug- 
gested that there might be a flat fee 
of $10 per family, and that the price 
of the ticket be combined with the 
price of parking, for those who desire 
the service. 

Probing public preferences has 
turned up many objections to baseball 
as it is now played. In 1918’s 154 
games, 200 home runs were scored. 
Last year’s total was 2,000. Easy 
homers have been multiplied, by such 
irregularities as the left field balcony 
250 feet from the Polo Grounds 
plate. Hitting it means an automatic 
score. 

The replacing of the rubber-core, 
cotton-thread ball with today’s “live 
ball’’ of cork and nylon is also blamed 
widely for devaluating the home run. 


Rules which prevent the pitcher 
from faking a throw and winging the 
ball to third base, or the catcher from 
throwing down his glove in disgust, 
are cited as draining off the game’s 
traditional color and drama. 

“Too slow” is perhaps the most 
common objection. 

Word also gets around of synthetic 
rivalries and wasteful competitive 
practices such as keeping promising 
newcomers on ice in the sticks, away 
from competition. Nothing that would 
lend credence to this bad public re- 
lations should be tolerated in practice. 


Nickel in Slot? 


Should baseball be among the last 
to experiment with automation, which 
provides nickel drink _ selections 
throughout New York’s subways and 
in stores? It is rumored that Harry 
M. Stevens, Inc., holder of all major 
park concessions, is ready to help 
needy clubs with a million or two dol- 
lars on short notice but many absentee 
fans feel that if the total cost of at- 
tendance were reduced by cheaper re- 
freshments they might go more often. 

The argument that high prices 
deter young fans of the future from 
attending, can hardly be applied to 35 
cent beer but it does seem to have 
bearing on the 20 cent hot dogs and 
peanuts and Cracker Jack at twice the 
outside nickel price. 

Even adults report much unneces- 
sary trouble in procuring tickets. 
They complain of unfair recommen- 
dations of seats that turn out to be 
behind posts or with an acre of empty 
seats in front, unsold because recent- 
ly raised prices are too high. 

Courtesy is held to be lacking at 
many gates and enforced tipping of 
ushers is considered a “hold up.” It 
seems that mail money orders go 
astray more often than in theater 
advance sales. 


The unparalled coverage given to 
baseball by the nation’s press 1s 
credited with spawning untold num- 
bers of opinionated fans who never 
go near a park. The picture is com- 
pared to Ford having 10,000,000 cars 
on the highways with a few thou- 
sand paid for, the rest complimentary. 

Bigger advertisements would re- 
quire mention of the benefits of at- 
tendance, which are not easy to 
define. However, if plant or game 
improvements were made, these could 
be announced. Incentives to attend 
games are rarely included in free 
publicity. The content of news write- 
ups is even prejudicial in many cases. 

Commissioner Frick’s survey has 
turned up the fact that attendance is 
best stimulated by local promotion. 
Erie, Pa., is a model in this respect. 
Every plant with a staff of 20 or more 
buys tickets and sees that employes or 
charities use them, instead of letting 
them go to waste—a common cause of 
the “empty seats in front of me” an- 
noyance. 

Benefit games are held and in re- 
turn the city declares half holidays. 

Bringing in schools, clubs and every 
possible organization to turn out 
rooters is considered a much more 
healthful development in the baseball 
business than the swing to premiums 
and amateur shows during gaps. Dish 
nights at dying neighborhood theaters 
are fresh memories. 

National representation in Wash- 
ington is sometimes mentioned as a 
need and state and local representa- 
tion for the 13 major league com- 
munities might render assistance when 
times are hard. 

When the Phillies or Pirates, for 
example, fall to seventh or eighth 
place, official support by the mayor or 
governor, a parade and all the trim- - 
mings might contribute to cheering 
the team on to win fourth or fifth 
place. The End 
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WALLACES TARMER 


Dante M. Pierce, Pub., Des Moines, la. 


*¥ MORE SALES POWER at lower 
sales costs... because this one 
medium does a complete selling 
job in lowa...in the wealthiest 


farm market in the U.S. 
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The Retailing Boom Goes Into Higher Gear 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD * Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in Octo- higher than 1954; the indicated in- models coincided with the usual re- 
ber will probably continue to reach creases for the final four months are tailing build-up toward the seasonal 
new and unprecedented levels, with even higher. This fall should repeat peak in December. Last Fall it was 
a gain over last October of the order something of the pattern of last fall proven that the coincidence of the 
of 9%. Retail sales for the first eight when for the first time in retailing two did not have adverse effects on 
months of 1955 are running 8% history the introduction of new auto each other. The final quarter of the 


Retail Sales Box Score 
8-month totals 
1955 1954 
$ Millions $ Millions 

28,310 27,126 . 3,577 3,374 
Eating and Drinking Places 8,882 8,654 + 3, 1,232 1,207 
General Merchandise 11,669 10,957 + 6. 1,578 1,424 
Apparel y » 6,022 |. §, 746 681 
Furniture and Appliances +10, 875 730 
Lumber, Building, Hardware L §. 1,266 1,164 
Automotive . 3,295 2,672 
Gasoline Service Stations ‘ +. 9. 1,099 1,026 
Drug and Proprietary 3,357 +. 4, 440 396 


*Total Sales 118,327 109,464 + 8.1 15,369 13,897 


* Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 
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year will therefore set a new retailing 
record, since by this time every im- 
portant component of retail sales is 
sharing in the boom. 


However, the gap between the gain 
in automotive sales so far this year 
(20%) and all other retail sales 
(6%): is very great, and will con- 
tinue throughout the final quarter. 
The automotive boom is a special 
phenomenon which has baffled even 
the most optimistic observers in the 
industry. The good pace of non-auto- 
motive sales is much more under- 
standable. Here current sales should 
be compared with 1953 rather than 
the depressed 1954 levels, and it is 
easily noted that the gains are well 
within expectation, based on the cor- 
responding gains in population and 
income. 


Big Role for Credit 


A noteworthy feature of the cur- 
rent boom is the role played by con- 
sumer credit, which now backs up $1 
out of every $7 of retail sales. Yet 
general business prospects are so good 
that there appears little cause for con- 
cern at the fact that by the year’s end 
total consumer credit outstanding may 
top $35 billion, as compared with $30 
billion in 1954. 


As tor the general economy, the 
FRB Index of Industrial Output hit 
an all time seasonally adjusted peak 
of 140 (1947-49=100) in August, a 
month when auto output was tapering 
off in preparation for the new models. 
It is quite likely that the index will 
rise to 143 by the close of the year, 
representing more than a 10% gain 
over the year. 


Even the construction boom, which 
appeared to falter somewhat in June 
and July came back in August and 
September to a level over seven per- 
cent higher than last year, nearly 
equal to the all-time record set in 
1950, when housing starts totaled 1,- 
352,000. The tightening in mortgage 
money may contract the volume of 
residential construction soon, but so 
far there has been little retardation in 
housing starts. And, of course, the 
number of housing completions, which 
are not officially recorded, but follow 
the number of housing starts with a 
three or four month lag, are now 
reaching all-time highs. Consequently, 
the sale of appliances and furniture 
will be sustained at very good levels 
throughout the fall and _ winter 
months when new starts will slow 
down seasonally. 


All in all, the only sector of the 
economy that is not sharing in the 
fruits of the current boom is agricul- 
ture, where because of declining 
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prices, even bumper crops this fall 
will not avert further drops in farm 
income. Yet the financial situation of 
farmers generally is considered good, 
so that with sufficient credit, there 
need be no significant drop in the pur- 
chases of farmers, either for farm 
equipment or for consumer goods. 
* * + 

With this issue of the High Spot 
listings, we include for the first time 
corresponding listings for the various 
states, obtained as weighted averages 
of the city ratings, adjusted by state 
to conform to our monthly forecast 
of total retail sales in the nation. In 
this way, we can present, in response 
to repeated requests, monthly sales 
data for each state, comparable with 
state data published in the SM Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. While we 
offer the estimates here experimental- 
ly, we would greatly welcome readers’ 
reaction to the desirability of con- 
tinuing such material in the future as 
a regular monthly feature. 

er ee 

Among states expected to report 

better-than-average performance for 


this October as compared with last 
October are: 


Idaho 
Michigan 
Mississippi 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Colorado 


Florida 


The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age are: 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Ventura, Cal. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Lubbock, Tex. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Miata. Fie. sca. cxwiicees 33 110.5 
Birmingham, Ala. ......... 110.3 
San Jose, Cal. .... 

Steubenville, Ohio 

Albany, Ga. 

Hempstead Township, N. Y. 110.1 
Elyria, Ohio’ 

St. Petersburg, Fla......... 109.4 
Lake Charles, La. ......... 109.4 
Mobile, Ala. 

Warren, Ohio 

Abilene, Tex. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 

Lorain, Ohio 

Long Beach, Cal. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as. published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Giver 
the first being “City Index, 1955 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in mark- 
et. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1955 
vs. 1954” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base vear. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census ‘year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1955 vs. 1954” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap- 
proximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 


These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 
State 
Nat'l. 


State State 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


ALABAMA .. 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


YOU'LL BY -p 


~ 
~ 


RECORD & JOURNAL 


- 460.4 
. 384.6 


. 428.5 


.. 332.7 
- 436.3 


Index 
1955 


Index 
1955 
vs. 
1939 


State 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1955. (Million) 
October 
1955 


State 
Index 


State 
Index 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY .... 
NEW MEXICO .... 567.9 
NEW YORK 338.3 
NORTH CAROLINA 516.1 
NORTH DAKOTA . 432.8 
423.0 
420.0 


412.2 
341.6 
416.9 
483.4 
315.9 
390.8 


216.47 
99.11 
123.61 
1499.26 
161.12 
247.33 
49.30 


132.87 
365.90 
261.14 
69.27 
1010.27 
437.38 
281.91 
200.74 
198.53 
222.83 
83.38 
240.67 
483.46 
$32.17 
321.43 
124.12 


OKLAHOMA 
OREGON . 499.2 
PENNSYLVANIA .. 377.1 
RHODE ISLAND .. 334.5 
SOUTH CAROLINA 482.1 
SOUTH DAKOTA . 444.4 
TENNESSEE 469.9 
. 539.6 

499.9 
. 317.5 

504.0 
. 447.0 
. 363.7 
399.5 
414.4 
426.9 


475.9 
514.5 VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
UNITED STATES . 


312.3 
513.0 
354.7 
493.3 


MERIDEN- 


WALLINGFORD, Conn. 
Without The 


You won't even sniff the $120 million* effec- 
tive buying income of Meriden-Wallingford 
without The Record & Journal. Hartford and 
New Haven newspapers just don't cover this 
market. But you can now — a full 97°/, coverage 
— with — 


* SM ‘55 Survey 


The Meriden 
RECORD & JOURNAL 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


1955 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1955 


404.82 
67.55 
147.51 
26.62 
51.52 
550.11 
63.62 
1681.49 
291.09 
60.19 
920.11 
191.97 
196.61 
1052.61 
82.07 
142.67 
67.05 
253.88 
867.16 
76.02 
34.89 
282.01 
266.28 
130.87 
379.01 
37.00 
15987.00 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1954 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 

(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 

City 
Nat'l. 
Index Index % 
1955 1955 (Million) 
vs. vs. October 
1954 1954 1955 


City City 
Index 


UNITED STATES 


426.9 


Alabama 
%& Birmingham 
% Gadsden 

* Mobile 

%& Montgomery 


Arizona 
%& Phoenix 
%& Tucson 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 


. 423.3 99.0 
378.5 97.5 
Fresno 466.3 99.1 

*% Long Beach . 631.4 108.0 

te Los Angeles ... 446.5 101.0 

%& Oakland . 415.2 103.2 67.30 
Pasadena . 528.1 99.6 26.14 

%& Riverside 618.8 103.2 9.65 

%& Sacramento . 448.6 104.0 31.81 
637.8 103.7 15.44 

. 630.0 101.3 53.93 

. 341.6 100.6 117.38 
555.7 110.3 23.01 

. 783.7 126.1 15.36 

. 408.1 99.2 8.53 

. 441.4 96.0 14.65 
693.4 127.0 6.80 


13.25 
11.62 
22.29 
48.55 
313.14 


% San Bernardino 

%*% San Diego 

% San Francisco 

& San Jose 

% Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Stockton 

% Ventura 


Colorado 

% Colorado Springs 
%& Denver 

% Pueblo 


477.3 121.6 
109.8 


109.4 


111.6 8.97 
100.7 66.06 
100.4 8.40 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


CALLING THE 
GROCERYMAN ? 


He is a busy fellow in our 
city, hustling every minute 
to get his share of 


STAMFORD'S 
$29,958,000 
FOOD SALES 


You can help him, and 
yourself, by supporting his 
efforts with advertising in 
the food edition of the 
Advocate. The Advocate 
reaches 99% of the city 
homes. 


Stamford Advocate 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


YOU ALWAYS GET 


More Automotive 
Sales in 
MIDDLETOWN 


Middletown’s automotive sales are $400 
above the U.S. family average—$2,780,- 
000 above average volume! 


The high incomes of Middletown and 
Greater Middletown families account 
for it—skyrocketing the city’s automo- 
tive sales to $7,928,000. On top of that, 
$5,907,000 additional is spent in other 
sections of the county by Greater Mid- 
dletown families—for a grand total of 
$13.835,000! 


The Press alone sells this responsive 
automotive market, it is the only daily 
published in the county. NO combina- 
tion of papers published outside the 
county comes anywhere near equaling 
the Press coverage. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


‘ MIDDLETOW N 


OCTOBER |, 1955 


| HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Connecticut's 


2ND 
Food Market! 


An appetizing $1,783 
average food sales per 
family . . . that's why New 
London ranks 2nd highest 
of any Connecticut city of 
25,000 population or more 
(SM ‘55 Survey). 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1955 (Million) 
vs. October 
1954 1955 


City 
Index 


City 
Index 


Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Meriden- 
Wallingford 
Middletown 


%& New Haven ... 


That's why, too, THE 
DAY belongs high up on 
your Connecticut schedule. 
It covers 93% of this big- 


buying 61,500 ABC city 
zone, which no outside 
paper can even approach. 


The Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


% New London ... 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
* Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
*% Washington . 368.3 111.9 


Florida 
*& Fort Lauderdale 863.2 
* Jacksonville . 502.1 
*& Miami 697.5 
% Orlando 598.2 
Pensac la . 528.6 
*% St. Petersburg . 645.0 
*& Tampa . 669.6 


For Soup or 
Sports Car Sales—tt’s 


NORWALK, CONN. 


Whether you're selling soup at 10c 

a can or sports cars at $5,000, 

Norwalk is a preferred market for 

Georgia your product. 
% Albany 
% Atlanta 
Augusta 

*% Columbus 
%& Macon 


Savannah 


120.1 
110.0 
108.3 
114.6 
113.6 
107.4 


Norwalk itself ...one of the three 
shopping hubs of the nation’s rich- 
est metropolitan area... has a fam- 
ily income of $7,799—and serves 
an area of 30,600 families averaging 
$8,030 per family. 


Last year they spent $33,561,000 
for food, $20,888,000 for cars, auto- 
motive products. 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 


The Norwalk market is teeming 
with sales...but you could miss 
badly if you failed to schedule the 
Hour, only daily serving ‘this 
market. 


The Norwalk Hour 


96% Coverage of A.B.C. 
City Zone (60,425) 
57% of the Trading Area 


Idaho 
% Boise 


Iinois 
Bloomington 
%& Champaign- 
Urbana 


103.0 94.5 
114.8 105.3 
105.3. 96.6 
109.5 100.5 


Represented by 
Chicago 
%& Danville 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


113 


DECATUR! 


THE BOOM CITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Sales reflect spectacular 
market expansion 


© Only metropolitan Illinois market to 
show a retail sales gain in 1954—up 2.6% 
(S.M. 1955) 

© Third in business activity among +32 
metropolitan areas in five states of the 
7th Federal Reserve District—up 6.8% 
(Federal Reserve Bank Survey) 


© Consistant Sales Management 
Spot” city. 


Reach All the Big DECATUR 
Trading Area with the .. . 


Decatur Herald and Review 
100% Metropolitan area coverage 


Pop. 108,800. Retail Sales: $140,338,000 
e, official 10-county 


62 1% Cover 

a O Rand icNally trading area 

Pop. 284,600. Retail Sales: $308,747,000 

49 4% Coverage total Herald and 
. 0 Review 15-county market 


Pop. 408,300. Retali Sales: $434,980,000 


Decatur Herald and Review 


A Lindsay-Schaub Newspaper 
Member Iilinois Color Comic Group 
Jann & Kelley, inc. Nat'l. Reps. 


“High 


In Fort Wayne 
They Buy Electric 
Appliances 


(and 
everything 
else, 
too) 


INDIANA $ 
COLDEN 
ZONE 


With the exception of one area 
in the nation with more than 
200,000 electric power custom- 
ers, the Fort Wayne Division of 
the Indiana & Michigan Elec- 
tric Company is top in _ resi- 
dential kilowatt hour consump- 
tion. 

I & M customers use an average 
of 3,718 kw hours per year— 
46% above the national aver- 
age of 2,549 kwh. 

This area is blanketed by Fort 
Wayne Newspapers. For more 
details on this rich market, 
write for the Golden Zone Mar- 
ket Book. 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent 


The News-Sentinel 


and 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


HIGH SPOT CIT 


lES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index Index 
1955 1955 

vs. vs. 
1954 1954 


City 
Index 


City 


Illinois (cont.) 
%& Decatur 
East St. Louis . 402.3 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline 


Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville 
% Fort Wayne ... 
* Gary 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette 
Muncie 
South Bend ... 
Terre Haute ... 


lowa 
*%& Cedar Rapids .. 
% Davenport . 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Sioux City ... 
Waterloo 


Kansas 

% Hutchinson 
Kansas City ... 
Topeka 
Wichita 


Kentucky 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducah 


Louisiana 
*% Baton Rouge . 
% Lake Charles .. 
% Monroe- 
West Monroe 
New Orleans ... 
w& Shreveport 


322.6 
Lewiston-Auburn 339.6 


Portland 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1955 


IN BIDDEFORD-SACO 


33¢ 


of Every Retail Dollar 
Is Spent for 


Biddeford-Saco’s industrial 
wage earners really load those 
market baskets when they buy 
food. They leave 33 cents of 
every retail dollar in grocery 
stores . against 24 cents 
spent nationally and 27 cents 
in the average Maine city. 


$1,149 of their $5,114 income 
is earmarked for food — a 
total of $10,568,000! 


Don’t by-pass this plus food 
market. No other newspaper 
or newspapers can sell it... 
only the Journal, a daily must 
in 95% of the homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR 
LOW COST 


DRUG SALES 


Taunton's drug sales bulge 
39% above the U.S. family 
average...total $1,642,000. 


The city’s a natural for adver- 
tisers of drug products... if 
sold through the Gazette. This 
newspaper's saturation coverage 
of Taunton's families (close to 
100%) sets the stage for volume 
response at very low cost...in 
contrast to papers, 
which are scarce here, have no 
selling influence. 


non-local 


Taunton Gazette 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1884 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1955 5955 (Million) 
Vs. le vs. October 
1939 1954 1955 


Maryland 
Baltimore ... 
Cumberland 

¥%& Hagerstown 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Brockton 
Fall River 
Holyoke 

%& Lawrence 

*% Lowell 
Lynn : 

% New Bedford .. 
Pittsfield 

*& Salem 
Springfield 
Worcester 


You CANT Miss in 


PITTSFIELD 


Best mass market in the state 
—blanketed by the state's 
sellingest newspaper ... 


Pittsfield Metropolitan area has 
the highest per capita sales aver- 
age of all Massachusetts areas. 


Its people buy more retail goods .. . 
person for person . . . than any other 


metropolitan market in the state .. . 


And the men responsible for this sell- 
ing record rely heavily on the selling 
_ power of the Eagle—placing more local 
linage in this paper than is carried by 
any other single newspaper in the state. 
The Eagle—with the terrific sales im- 
pact of more than 10 million lines of 
local—sells area-wide . . . with better 
than 100% coverage of city zone, 70% 
of metropolitan area. 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


In Maine, the biggest part of the job is 


done when you schedule the 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


They give you economical coverage of this 9-county 


sales area... with 


61% 

of Maine’s Population 
65% 

of Maine’s Income 

64%. 

of Maine’s Retail Sales 
76% 

of Maine’s Industrial 


Payrolls 
ee 


IN PORTLAND YOU'RE SURE OF RESULTS 


The Nation's MOST USED 
Test Market 


(in 75,000-100,000 Group) 


6th among All Test Markets Regardless of Size 


For Fast Results—BIG Results 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,668 Daily 93,222 Sunday 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


OCTOBER |}, 1955 


Food Sales 
$179 ABOVE 


U. S. Per Capita 


Do Little Falls people consume 
$179 more food than the average 
American consumer? Not at all... 


This terrific plus-indicates (1) local 
families buy food in above-average 
quantities; (2) families from neigh- 
boring communities shop heavily in 
Little Falls...even for food; (3) 
it's a market well worth cultivating. 


All together, 30,000 people—9,000 
families—depend on Little Falls’ 
stores for their shopping needs. 
Surest way to sell them is through 
the Times...only daily paper 
blanketing the market. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Percentagewise 


SALISBURY 


is one of America's 
outstanding markets 


Test after test by major com- 
panies prove Salisbury to be one 
of the most responsive markets, 
percentagewise, in the U.S. Be- 
cause of POST influence, built 
up over 50 years, and a high- 
earning, free-spending popula- 
tion, you can expect a remark- 
ably satisfactory ratio of sales 
to advertising expenditure in 
this wonder market of North 
Carolina. 

17,000 circulation. Only paper 
in the market. 

Food preference survey now 
ready. Write for your copy. 


~Sasssmuny EVENING Post ® 
@: Satissury Sunoay Posts 


Salisbury, North Carolina 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek 


& Detroit 
*& Flint 


%& Grand Rapids .. 


* Jackson 

%& Kalamazoo 
Lansing 

%& Muskegon 


% Port Huron 
% Royal Oak- 

Ferndale 
% Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Duluth 


Mississippi 
* Jackson 
* Meridian 


Missouri 


Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


St. Louis 
w& Springfield 


Montana 
Billings 
* Butte 


Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 
* Lincoln 


City 
Index 


New Hampshire 


Manchester .... 


Atlantic City 
% Camden 
%& Elizabeth 
% Jersey City- 
Hoboken 
Newark 
Passaic-Clifton 
%& Paterson 
Trenton 


315.4 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1955 
vs. 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1955 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


New York 
Albany 
Binghamton 


Elmira 
¥%& Hempstead 
Township 
% Jamestown 


Niagara Falls .. 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


Schenectady 
Syracuse 


City 
Index 


. 767.9 


379.3 


. 343.3 


North Carolina 


Asheville 

%& Charlotte 
Durham 

%& Greensboro 

%& Highpoint 

% Raleigh 

& Salisbury 

% Wilmington 

%& Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 


%& Akron 

%& Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

% Dayton 

*& Elyria 
Hamilton 


*& Lorain 

%& Mansfield 

& Middletown 
Portsmouth 
Springfield 

%& Steubenville 

* Toledo 

%& Warren 

*% Youngstown 
Zanesville 


Oklahoma 
& Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City . 
*& Tulsa 


City 


Index 
1955 


vs. 
1954 


115.1 
102.7 
108.2 
110.9 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1955 
¥s. 
1954 


105.6 
94.2 
99.3 

101.7 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1955 


3.42 
3.57 
36.08 
33.31 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now ... You Can 
Buy FULL 


OLOR 


in the 
ALTOONA MIRROR 


Add _reader-pulling color, 
matched to your exact speci- 


fications in the Altoona 


Mirror every day. 
Use the combination you want 
Black plus 1-2 or 3 COLORS 


ALTOONA, PA.'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


Elltoona 
Mirror. 


Only the 
Globe-Times 

covers 
Bethlehem... 


... key city of 
Pennsylvania's 
34 largest 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 
1939 


Oregon 
*® Eugene 
%& Portland 


Pennsylvania 

* Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 

* Erie 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 

%& Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Norristown 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 

%& Pittsburgh 

%& Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre ... 
Williamsport .. 


Rhode Island 

%& Newport 

% Providence 
Woonsocket .... 


South Carolina 
*& Charleston 
¥%& Columbia 
& Greenville 
Spartanburg ... 


City 
City Nat'l. 
Index Index $ 
1955 (Million) 
vs. October 
1954 1955 


The Norristown, Pa. 
Market is 


Advertisers — remember these 
important market facts: 


POPULATION ...147,000* 
FAMILIES 39,000 


$283,750,000 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
$1930 Per Capita Income 
$7276 Per Family Income 


4173,581,000 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


FOOD SALES ...... $45,155,000 
GEN. MDSE. ....... 21,747,000 
FUR.-HSLD. . . 10,418,000 
AUTOMOTIVE 24,859,000 
*Special study of City and Re- 
tail Trading Zone by Sales Man- 
agement June 10, 1954. 

Norristown Times Herald covers 
59% of City and Retail Trading 
Zone .. . 98% of City Zone! 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND 


Preferred High-Spot City 


There’s This About 


WOONSOCKET - 


DRUG SALES 
ARE ZOOMING! 


© For the 5th year, Woon- 
socket tops the R.I, and 
U.S. in average family 
drug sales — 29%, above 
R.l., 48% above the U.S. 
(S.M. "55 Survey}. Reach 
98%, of the city's homes 
plus surrounding industrial 


In September ranked first in Rhode 
Island 6th among all New England 
High-Spot cities. . . . 5.9% above 
U.S. gain over September ‘54. 
With $7,054 family income, the 
Newport market tops all incomes 
in state. 

Best family sales potential . . . 
best sales performance in state— 
covered only by the Newspaper 
with largest circulation in Southerrt 
Rhode Island. 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County's Only Daily 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


areas through Woon- 
socket's one-and-only local 
daily, the — 


market! 


WOONSOCKET CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 


De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 
Rolland L. Adams, President 


OCTOBER |, 1955 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


City 
Index 
1955 


vs. 


1939 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen 
%& Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 

%& Chattanooga 

%& Knoxville 
Memphis 

%& Nashville 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 

1954 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1955 
vs. 
1954 


$ 
(Million 
October 
1955 


) 


Vermont 
Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 

* Danville 
Lynchburg 

tw Newport News 

%& Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 

%& Roanoke 


Washington 
Bellingham 

®& Everett 
Seattle 

%& Spokane 

% Tacoma 


110.4 
108.2 
116.6 
112.7 
107.8 
106.8 
110.2 


96.9 
110.6 
106.8 
110.7 
114.0 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1955) 


City 
Index 


CANADA 


Alberta 
Calgary 
* Edmonton 


British Columbia 
%& Vancouver 
Victoria 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 

1954 


112.8 
110.4 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1955 
vs. 
1954 


100.0 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1955 


1128.20 


%& Yakima 111.7 


Manitoba 


%& Winnipeg 
Texas 


%& Abilene 

*& Amarillo 

& Austin 
Beaumont 


West Virginia 
Charleston . 375.7 

379.6 

308.6 


101.0 
104.4 
107.9 


New Brunswick 


Huntington Saint John .... 255.4 


Wheeling 
Corpus Christi 


%& Dallas 
*% El Paso 
%& Fort Worth 


Galveston 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Wisconsin 
%& Appleton 
Green Bay 
%& Kenosha 
La Crosse 


110.2 
105.8 
115.2 
107.3 
107.8 
106.5 
101.6 
111.6 
103.2 
102.6 


Houston 
*& Laredo 
%& Lubbock 
% Port Arthur 
*%& San Angelo 
% San Antonio 
Texarkana 
% Tyler 
Waco 
% Wichita Falls 


Ontario 

Hamilton 108.0 
104.2 
113.4 
109.9 


116.7 


London 
*& Ottawa 

Toronto 
*& Wirdsor 


Madison 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
%& Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior Quebec 
Montreal 110.3 


Quebec 106.4 


Utah 
Ogden 
& Salt Lake City 


Wyoming 
Casper 
%& Cheyenne 


100.5 92.2 
109.0 100.0 


Saskatchewan 
Regina 


Missouri 
Ruralist 


| MiSSouR 
use the » 


T AGRICI 


BY CAPPER F LTURAL PRE IN THE WORLE 


New Y eve Topeka geles a awn F 


Acco Products, Inc. 
Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 
Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc....... 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 
Advertising Corporation of America 
Aero oe Rene Transit Company 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- 
an Riper, Inc. 
Air Express 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
— Beacon Journal 


ency: McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Company 
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aut lorida Magazines 
Altoona Mirror 
American ne & Telegraph Company 
{Long Lines) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Autopoint 
Agency: Gordon Best Company, Inc. 
Aviation Age 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Baking Industry 
Agency: Torkel Gundel Advertising 
n, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Charles Beseler Company 
Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc 
Bethlehem Globe-Times 1 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising Agency 
Biddeford Journal 
Biltmore Hotel 
Agency: 
Bonne-C 


ad The Buchen Company 
Pacific 
Celluplastic Corporation 
Agency: Heffernan & McMahon, Inc 
Chicago Daily News 
Aaqency: Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 
—- Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Agency: Tho Chester C. Moreland Company 
Club Aluminum Products Company 1 
a Fz The Buchen Company 
. 5. Crocker Company, Inc. 
Agency: John O'Rourke Advertising 


Davenport Times 1 
Agency: The L. W, Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Decatur Herald 
Agency: The Biddle Company 
Detroit Times 
Aqency: Simons-Michelson Company 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Elbe File & Binder Company, inc. 
Aq: Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 
. H. Ellis Company 
Agency: Bull Advertising Agency 


Farmer-Stockman 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Farm Journal 

Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 
Felt & Vervent Manufacturing Company. . 

Agency: Tim Morrow Advertising 
First 3 Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & he Inc. 
Fort Wayne Newspapers 

Agency: Miller Agency Company 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 
F R Corporation 

Agency: The Wexton Company 


Robert Gair Company 

- *y: : James Thomas Chirurg 
Graphic | 
Agency: “Sdee, Sector & Goisch Inc 
Graphic Systems 

Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

msboro News-Record 
Agen-y: Henry. J. Kaufman & Associates 


Hansen Storage Company 
Agency: Duffy & Associates 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Hardware & Housewares 
Agency: Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 
Hollywood Advertising 
Aomey: Albert Weisberg Advertising 
The Schu 3° 
Househoil 
Agency: the an Company 


Industrial Equipment News 
ency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
Institute of Radio Engineers 
Agency: The McCarty Company 
Iron Age 
Agen-y: Royal & DeGuzman 


Kleen-stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Little Falls Times 
—= Magazine 
ency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
buy k Avalanche-Journal 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 


—_7 Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
McClatchy Newsp: 
J. Walter 
Manpower, Inc. 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
Maritz Sales Builders 
Agency: Padco 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 
Memphis Press-Scimitar & Commercial 
Appeal 
Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc. 
leriden Record Journa 


.Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, -. 


Middletown Press 
Mill & Factory 

Agency: ve Advertising Company 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, We 


Missouri Ruralist 
Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


NBC-Radio Network 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Nascon Products 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
National Car Renta 

Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 
National Folding Box Company 

Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 
New [Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
New London Da 


y 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 
iW 


Newport News 
New York Times 

Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
Niagara Manufacturing 

Agency: Walker & Downing 
Norristown Times Herald 

Agency: Hening & Company 
Norwalk Hour 


Daily Oklahoma & Times 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Omega Watches 

Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 

Agency: Hammond, Inc 


Packer Publishing Company 
Agency: Rogers & Smith, Potts- 
urnbull Advertising 
Passaic Herald News 
Penton Publishing Compan 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller 
Pentron, Inc. e 
pAgency: Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 
Peoria Newspapers, Inc 
gener: ‘Arbingash, Becht & faociates, Inc. 
Pittsfie Evening E agle 
Portlend Press erakdtiaeress 
Practical Builder 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 
‘—— Builder 


Recording Publications Lab. 
Agency: Homer Sanville 


Reynolds Metals C ny 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
pe Resets Press Company 
he Rotaria: 
agency Marsielier, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
e Inc. 


Sales Sonegament 
Sales —— 


‘ost 
pont A + Socom pear Advertising Aqmecl 


rdoy btten Barien 
sass concn, ay Durstine & Osborn, ~~. 


gy Bewe _ Prell & Dolk, Inc. 
Spector Freight S stem, Inc. 

Agency: Garfield-Linn & Company 
Sports Afie 


Id 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Stamford Advocate 
State Journal Advertising Bureau 
Agency: Critchfiela & Company 
Steinman Stations, Inc. 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig. Inc. 
Stone Container Corpora’ 
Agency: Irving J. Gesuabteats Advertising 
Agenc 
Successful Farming . 
Agency: L. E. _ ivena & Company 
Sweet's Ca 
$ Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
n 
yo DBG—Advertising Agency 


Taunton Gazette 
J. Walter Thompson Company . . 
Town Journal 
Agency: Lewis & anes, Inc. 
Tweeten Fibre Company 
Agency: Roberts, Mac: Avinche & Senne 
Advertising 


United Airlines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
° 3 News & World Report 
Agency: The Caples Company 


WHEBF (Moline, Rock- Isiand) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson 'Sompany 
Wallaces' Farmer & lowa Homstead 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 
Wassell Organization 99 
Agency: James R. Flana oan Advertising Agony 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 10-11 
Agency: y> >» MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Woonsocket Cal 
Agency: AL Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 


MARKETING-SALES EXECUTIVE 


for leading advertising agency 
located in Chicago 
We want a man who can create and 
execute merchandising programs for 
a client with a nationally distributed 
line of household items, sold through 
supermarkets. 
To qualify for this exceptional career 
opportunity, you should have a min- 
imum of 3 years experience as a 
product brand manager with a large 
soap, food or package goods com- 
pany—advertising or agency experi- 
ence would be valuable but not 
absolutely necessary. Age 32 to 45. 
Salary is open. Pension, profit sharing, 
stock participation and insurance pro- 
gram. Moving expenses paid. 
Please send details of your back- 
ground to 
H. L. CHRISTENSEN 
Needham, Louis & Broby, Inc. 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


With another sizzling summer be- 
hind us, I'll admit I’m fanatical on 
the subject of air-conditioning. If I 
were being interviewed for a job, 
North or South, I think that’s the 
first thing I’d want to know about. 


Finishing with the subject of heat, 
they told me in St. Augustine that it 
was an old Spanish custom to build 
towns with narrow streets. One side 
of the street, you see, was sure to be 
shady, no matter where the sun was 
overhead. 


Caskie Stinnett, of Holiday, reports 
a roadside diner in Bucks County, 
Pa., named “Winchie’s Wunch 
Woom.” How hypocoristic can you 
get? 
get: 


The New Yorker’s James Thurber 
once said, according to Mr. Stinnett, 
that be was part of “a pretty dis- 
gruntled crew” on a certain news- 
paper which shall be nameless. In fact, 
Thurber added, he never met a 
gruntled person who worked there. 


I like the title of that song: “T’ll 
Never Forget What’s-Her-Name.” 


As a kid, you swallowed that 
nursery-rhyme about four-and-twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie. Then you 
grew up and saw 24 blackbirds on 
your lawn and figured Mother Goose 
must have been pie-eyed, 


Congress balked on giving Yugo- 


slavia more millions. Government 


stili too Titotalitarian? 
* 
MISSISSIPPI: The married state. 
» 


PARADOX: Calling a bustle a “stern 
reality.” 
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Canadian Schenley wanted a fill-in 
for its letters, “O. F. C.” and a 
slogan to go with it. I offered: “Of 
Finest Character” and “Say Schen- 
ley! It’s important! It’s imported!” 
However, I’ve been getting nowhere 
with prize-contests for years. 

* 


A gal in a musical said she'd settle 
for a young man with old money. 


It never fails to get guffaws on a 
quiz-program when the emcee asks a 
gob why he joined the Navy and the 
sailor says it was to stay out of the 
Army. 


Add Fra Elbertus, courtesy of 
Cryptograms: “If one makes a better 
mouse-trap, tax-collectors will beat a 
path to his door.” 


. 
Incidentally, Grit says the instal- 


ment-collector also has a very hard 
time in keeping up with the Joneses. 


. 
Headline Parader: “Nothing to 
lose but your heart!’’—Dodge car. 
> 
They say only an auctioneer can 
impartially admire all schools of art. 
° 
An old-timer is one whose ambition 
it was to drive a Stutz Bearcat. 
* 
It was doubtless a hopeless speller 


like most of us) who had “Constant- 
inople” changed to “Istanbul.” 


Temperament is temper that is too 
old to spank, it says here. 


Add “Cute Twisters”: J. S. Bigs- 
by, manager of industrial sales, Wris- 
ley soaps and toiletries, says he used 
the “no chlorophyll” theme awhile 
back in a letter which pulled like a 
steam winch. 


Rhythm Section: “It means so 
much to keep in touch.”—Bell Tele- 
phone. 


A squib in Time makes corn likker 
sound disenchanting: “At times, they 
garnish their mash with manure to 
speed fermentation. Occasionally, a 
rat, hog, or snake crawls into the vat, 
gobbles its fill, dies, and floats there 
until the batch of moonshine is ready 
for the still. Sometimes, the ferment- 
ing corn is tinctured with Clorox or 
lye to beef-up its punch.” Anyone for 
coffee ? 


A key-ring souvenir put out by 
Olsonite Seats is a miniature plastic 
Yoilet-seat and cover with this in- 
spired slogan: ‘““Tops for bottoms.” 


Pointing to its tread, Goodyear 
Tire says: “Pack this grip wherever 
you go!” 


I often wonder how copywriters 
arrive at such arithmetical statistics 
as “four times better” or “three times 
cleaner.” 


Language is elastic, but calling any 
hard-top car a “convertible” is 
stretching it to the limit. 


All summer long, copywriters 
wisely resisted saying “Mower power 
to you” for their mechanized grass- 
cutters. 


Absit invidia, but my favorite TV 
performer is the unpredictable J. Fred 
Muggs, the trained chimp on the 
Dave Garroway NBC show. 


It’s a wonder the censors haven’t 
howled down that laxative advertiser 
who says: “Ne embarrassing ur- 
gency.” 


Touchstone for columnists: “Is 
this quip necessary?” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Its a Revolution in favor of 


YOU, MR. GROCER ! ae 


REYNOLDS ail 


—y, 


The old revolution from bulk to packaged goods has long been won... you’re clearly 
in the packaged goods business! Now there’s another wondrous revolution 

sweeping the nation’s stores...aluminum packaging: Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
Packaging. Look over your own shelves and see how the gleaming foil packages have 
multiplied. Count the growing number that carry the Reynolds Wrap 

Aluminum Packaging Seal. And check your customers, THEY KNOW THE 
DIFFERENCE! And they credit you for the fresher foods they buy. 

So take a bow...point with pride... point to Reynolds Aluminum and 

the Seal. It’s good business! For full information write to 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Continuing Promotion Helps You Sell... with this Seal! 


Full pages in four colors in major national magazines. Every week 

a powerful plug on Reynolds new hit dramatic series, “FRONTIER”. .. QUALITY 
Sundays, NBC-TV network. Every minute thousands of PROTECTED WITH 
packages with this seal passing over the nation’s check-out 

counters. And Reynolds colorful “rainbow” promotion boosting REYNOLDS WRAP 
all foil packaged products, store-wide. That's why customers 

look for aluminum packaging — and the Seal. ALUMINUM 

It will pay you to promote it! PACKAGING 


|2 nahi k rs 


McCalis| TIAN 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds new dramatic series, starting September 25th, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


What did the loyalty investigation 
prove about women in Chicago? 


ee Lonsdale twirled 
his black moustache, arched 
an eyebrow and flecked an 
ash from the sleeve of his 
velvet smoking jacket. 


“Women. . . 570,988 gor- 

geous women in Chicago who 

are mine, all mine! What 

have I done to deserve this devotion?”’ 
LF me : 

SS <> & Whenit came right down 
to it, what Lawrence had 
done had very little to do 

with his talents as a gay blade. He was president of a 
company that had offered Chicago women something 
they always wanted —a fine grade of coffee. He had 
wooed them ardently via a consistent advertising 
campaign. As a result, some 570,988 Chicago women 
were buying what Lawrence had to sell. 


But alas, poor Lawrence still had a lot to learn. 


““‘Why waste more time and money on courting those 
Chicago women?” asked L. L. of his Admanager. 
“Last year’s campaign failed 

to increase the number of our #~* ~= 

customers. Let’s relax and > Sa 

enjoy the devotion we have.” 


The Admanager had to admit that Lonsdale had a 
point . . . and he mentioned this point to Joe. Now 
Joe starred on the line for the Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertising team, and he went into a huddle with the 
Tribune research experts. 


Investigation, proved that 

Lonsdale was wrong about 

feminine loyalty. Although 

his number of customers re- 
mained constant, there was a turnover of from 
23-39% among customers in each bi-monthly period. 
At the year’s end, only 35% of his original customers 
had bought from him regularly every 2 months. 
Therefore, it was necessary for L. L. to maintain his 
regular advertising schedule in order to replace lost 
customers with new ones. 


P. S. Always remember .. . 


Through Joe, Lonsdale learned these important les- 
sons. Wooing a woman is like winning at golf. You’ve 
got to keep at it if 

you want a good 

score. And the best 

way to wage a suc- 

cessful campaign 

with ladies in Chi- 

cago is through the 

Chicago Tribune. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


\e iT / 


Ge AL The Tribune has spent several 
S\ ra million dollars to find out facts 
that vitally affect your Chicago 

= sales. It knows who your best 


customers are, where they live 
and shop, why they buy. This valuable information 
is yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market like 
the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland 
counties are big—valued at $17 billion. And the best 
way to sell this market is through the Tribune. Does 
advertising in the Tribune pay? Just ask companies 
like Maurice L Roths- 

child, American Air 

Lines, Cannon Mills and 

Phillips Petroleum. 


People may praise the Tribune, fuss about it or 
blast. it— but reading the Tribune in Chicago is just 
like eating lobster in Maine. Almost everybody does 
it. Everybody feels its impact. Practically 3 out of 
4 families in the Chicago metropolitan area read the 
Tribune—almost half of all the families in 840 mid- 
west towns read it. (Only 12% of metropolitan 
Chicago gets the largest national magazine—and less 
than 1 out of 10 tunes in on an average evening 
TV show.) 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


If you want to SELL Chicago 


TELL Chicago in the Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


